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T WAS Firestone.that developed the 
first practical pneumatic tractor tire 
and put the farm on rubber. It was 
Firestone that discovered and patented 
the principle of triple-braced traction 
bars. And because Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires are first in performance, 
they are naturally first in sales. 


FIRST in Traction—Triple-braced 
traction bars cannot bend or slip. You 
get 52 to 89 extra inches of traction 

bar length, 21% flatter tread and 
32% more tread bar contact with 

the ground. 


FIRST in Cleaning—The famous Ground Grip tread 
cleans itself automatically in all soil conditions. 


FIRST in Long Life—With triple-braced traction bars 
the tread is held firm even under the hardest pulls. 
That means long, even wear and maximum resistance 
to cutting, snagging and wiping. 

FIRST in Economy—Witcth triple-braced traction bars 
no power is wasted. You get more traction, more riding 
comfort, more years of service for the same money you 
would have to pay for ordinary tractor tires. You save 
25% in time and up to 334% in fuel over steel wheels. 
When you buy a new tractor, insist that it be equipped 
with Firestone Ground Grip Tires or put a set “dn Bees RS 
your steel-wheeled tractor _ TRAC BA 
7 aN today.  \\ prance? yS ent 

pwn” 
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Grand Champion Steer ; pend 
1940 International md 
Livestock Exposition &% DUPO ODA 


ae “2 Purchased by Firestone, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
afr x we Sargo, the 1940 International Without obligation on my part, please send me: 





BARS 
ND sir! 


- . © A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
Grand Champion. Steer, has started © Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan. 


“f on a 10-month; 20,000-mile tour of G lh gag on changing over my farm wagon oF 


as the cattle feeding areas of the United 0 —- demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
4 with my own tractor on my own farm. 
States so that millions of 4H Club members, | wake and model of tractor. 
Future Farmers of America and livestock Please demonstrate on 
\ raisers may study his championship 
qualities and learn how to raise more 


profitable beef cattle. in 


ray 





é ? 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone phony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network. “ 
Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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APPLE DRITOMIC’ SULFUR 


Apple Dritomic Sulfur is the sulfur fungicide made exclusively 
for apples. It is more than a wettable sulfur, for it has an added 
punch by virtue of the patented Sodium Thiosulfate feature. 
Economical due to low ef 


Fine ad the Finest / 
fad ‘11 MICRO-SPRAY’ SULFUR 


Micro-Spray Sulfur is for growers who prefer ultra fine 
particle size. It is high in sulfur content and has set high 
performance records in filming and effectiveness. 


AND THEN THERE IS THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
ORCHARD’ BRAND LIME SULFUR SOLUTION 


Local Dealer for your pre-blossom scab sprays 
* Rog. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


About These GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Orchard Brand Sachets 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sa ved givess: he — - Balt male + Boston - Buffalo - Charlotte (N. C.) > me + Cleveland - Denver 
Detr Kalamazoo - Kansas City - Milwaukee - Minneapolis . Newark (N. J.) « New York 
Today! “Philadelphia = Pittsburgh - Providence (RL) - St Louls. - Uties (N'Y) 





Pacific Coast Seles Offices: San Francisco - Los Angeles 
‘Pcific Northwest Sales Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) - Yakima (Wasb.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


Most Modern:-Most Powerful 
Trucks of Low Price ! 


Sit 


all” 


You'll find more new features . a more new improvements . . . more 

new advancements... in these new 1941 Chevrolet trucks than you'll 

find anywhere else in their price field. . . . And remember, they’re 
the most powerful of all low-priced trucks! 


: 





Of one thing truck buyers are con- 
vinced .. . they’re saying it with buying 
orders again this year . . . and truck 
buyer after truck buyer will pass this 
word along to you: 

You’ll get more work—done better— 
at lower cost for gas, oil and upkeep 
over the years—out of these big, thrifty, 
dependable Chevrolet trucks! 


That’s because they have the most 


powerful truck engines in the entire 
lowest-price field . . . because they’re the 
most modern, up-to-date low-priced 
trucks manufactured today ... and 
because they’re designed, engineered 
and built to out-pull, out-value and 
out-save all other low-priced trucks! 


Convince yourself of these facts. De- 
cide with a demonstration drive! See or 
phone your nearest Chevrolet dealer— 
today! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES .. . STANDARD: 174 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—90 HORSEPOWER .. . “LOAD- 
MASTER": 192 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—93 HORSEPOWER * * NEW RECIRCULATING BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR * 
NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT 


*Optional on Heavy Duty models at extra cost. 60 Models—On Nine Longer Wheelbases 


OUT-VALUE--OUT-PULL--OUT-SELL ! 
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SALUTE TO THE SALESMAN ... 


From simple beginnings the fruit industry of the United States has become 
a very complex one. Its ramifications extend from the orchard to the market 
place, to the university, to the press, and to greatly diversified industrial 
enterprises. Beginning in March and extending throughout the year, repre- 
sentatives of these industries will call on orchardists, both individually and 
collectively, and offer their services. These may be in the form of new sprayers, 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, construction materials for storages, power 
equipment for the farm, and so on through a long line of indispensable sup- 
plies which the orchardist must use. 

We salute this group of men who are rendering a high service to the or- 
chardists. They are usually most painstaking in knowing the worth of their 
products and presenting them in strict accordance with the teachings of au- 
thorities at the experiment stations and colleges. They are a vital factor in 
this complex industry and are a distinct addition wherever fruit growers meet. 


HELP HOLD THE UMBRELLA ... 


| NoIviDUALIST though the orchardist may be, the future of the fruit 
growing industry lies in organization. Group action in advertising and mar- 
keting is absolutely necessary to meet the competition of other food products. 
Progress is being made in the building up of active sectional and local fruit 
marketing groups, but even greater progress could be made if all growers 
would join up. The holdout grower is selfishly letting his neighboring orchard- 
ists "hold the umbrella over him.’ Long years ago Bacon wisely said, '! hold 
every man a debtor to his profession; from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 


MICHIGAN APPLE ADVERTISING ACT UPHELD ... 


Tre DECISION of the Michigan Supreme Court in declaring constitutional 
the sale of stamps to raise funds for apple advertising is of great national 
significance as well as a triumph for the Michigan State Apple Commission. 
Another hindrance to. apple promotion and advertising has been removed. 
The Michigan Supreme Court has cleared the way for real progress in stimu- 
lating demand for apples by organized advertising and promotion. 
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ALL-TRUCK TRUCKS 
BETTER THAN EVER! 
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The International K-3 with stake body . . . new in ap- 
pearance and new in economy and performance, tool 


The NEW Internationals! 


International Harvester is proud to present “The 
New Internationals” . . . beautiful in appearance, 
powered beyond requirements, eagineered for un- 
beatable economy. 

The heart of the remarkable economy in all the 
light-duty models is the new International-built 
Green Diamond Truck Engine . . . exclusively In- 
ternational. The smooth performance of this power- 
giant, plus its sensational low-cost operation, make 
these new K-Line Internationals big money-savers 
on any hauling job. 

There are new double-anchor hydraulic brakes; 
long, easy-riding springs; sealed-beam headlights; 
safety glass throughout; a new all-steel Safety Com- 
fort-Cab; and many other features. 

Phone any International Dealer or Branch for a 
NEW International demonstration. And write for 


The sturdy, economical 
Green Diamond Engine is 
unusually rugged. In its 
manufacture no compro- 
mise is made with pas- 
senger car construction. 





a catalog. 

International all-steel pickup bodies are designed for utmost 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ease and speed in loading and unloading. Attractive deep- 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois drawn fenders are one-piece stampings rigidly held in posi- 


tion. Stake pockets are provided on sides at front and rear. 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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THE CASE FOR. 


COVER 
CROPS 


IN THE ORCHARD 


By J. H. GOURLEY 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 





GomETIME a history of fruit growing will be written, 
but not yet. The industry must go through more vicissi- 
tudes, both from a production and an economic stand- 


point. But when it is written, one of the intriguing chap- 


ters will be on the management of the soil. Sometimes I 
wonder whether it will sound more like revolution than 
evolution. 

Already we have seen that fruit trees were grown in 
sod land, along fences, and under mulch. Then intensive 
cultivation was introduced so that not a spear of grass 
was to be found, so well kept was the orchard! In those 
days (not so long ago) I suspect that the higher the cloud 
of dust following the powerful tractor the more grandiose 
that modern orchardist felt. The use of cover crops or 
less cruel tillage followed. Then a wave of‘sod culture 
again, accompanied by some sort of a mulch or soil con- 
serving system. After this system has had its fling, will 
we discover a sufficient objection to it to turn about in a 
forthright manner and return to more tillage again? I 
wonder. 

As evidence that the mulch system was in use a century 
or more ago, I quote a statement by the distinguished 
horticulturist of the time, Marshall P. Wilder, in 1856¢. 
“Among the arts of modern cultivation, universal expe- 
rience attests to the great advantage of ‘mulching’ the 
soil around fruit trees, as a means of fertilization, and of 
preservation from drought and heat, so common with us 
in midsummer. In illustration of this, experiment has 
proved that on dry soils, where the earth has been strewn 
with straw, the crops have been as large without manure 
as they were with it where evaporation has disengaged 
the fertilizing elements of the soil.” 

But, in any event, there are plenty of cultivated or- 
chards, especially with stone and citrus fruits, and in. 
most such cases in the United States and Canada cover 
crops are used. Hence, any student of orcharding must 
give attention to the kinds and frequency of their use. 

The use of a green manure crop (termed a cover crop 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey in 1893) is not new. It dates back 
to a very early time. Mention is made of the practice 
several centuries B.C. in China, and the ancient Greeks 
and Romans spoke of legumes as valuable for manuring 
corn (probably wheat) land. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” An old 
adage and one with many applications. Do we have evi- 


dence that cover crops really improve orchard condis® 


tions? There was a time when I thought the evidence 
was scanty or absent. I remember Dr. J. P. Stewart of 
Pennsylvania once told me that his experiments did no 


bear out the teachings of those who advocated cover 


(Continued on page 19) 
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BETTER MARKETING 
ESSENTIAL 


By CARL G. WOOSTER 
New York State Grower 


Wate the trend of apple pro- 
duction in the United States has been 
downward for several years, the de- 
crease has not kept pace with our 
lower per capita consumption and 
gradual loss of export markets. This 
year with a less than normal crop, but 
with exports cut off, the situation be- 
comes serious. It becomes serious not 
only because of the volume of exports 
lost, but because we are left with va- 
rieties and sizes not suited to our do- 
mestic trade. 

About one-half of one per cent of 
our supplies have come from Canada 
and these have been varieties and sizes 
preferred by our trade. Normally, we 
export more apples to Canada than we 
import, and even now the balance of 
trade in fruits and vegetables with 
Canada is many millions of dollars in 
our favor. This in itself is a help to 
the purchasing abilit} of our home 
people. 

It is true that the Canadian supply 
of apples is a greater potential threat 
than that of Argentina or Australia. 
Differences in marketing season and 
distance are our protection from the 
latter. 

The problems of our apple industry 
have been evident for several years 
past and we should read the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. We may never regain 
our lost exports. We must recognize 
that our greatest competition comes 
from both citrus fruits and vegetables, 
and if we are to survive, we must cen- 
ter our attention upon better market- 


ing of only our better varieties. 
PAGE 8 





| ANSWERS TO 


TWO GROWERS, TWO FEDERMY 
ORGANIZATION OFFICIAj 
ON THE ALL-IMPORTAN| 
EXCLUSIVE STATEMENTS T0 


CANADIAN GROWERS' 
HELP NEEDED 


By C. C. TAYLOR 
Michigan Grower 


One DAY last November I was 
trying to sell apples to one of the chain 
stores in my town and discovered some 
Canadian apples in their stock. I sug- 
gested that they did not seem to ap- 
preciate the grocery purchases which 
my own family and the families of 
other apple growers were making of 
them. I pointed out that when they 
buy local apples, a part of the money 
is returned to them when local grow- 
ers buy groceries. They assented, and 
I have not seen Canadian apples in my 
town since. Later reports from the 
U.S.D.A. stated that only about 650,- 
000 bushels of Canadian apples had 
come in. 

About mid-November the 1940 cit- 
rus crop of 120,000,000 boxes hit the 
market. It seems very clear to me 
that this vast tonnage, supported by 
huge advertising and publicity fi- 
nanced by assessments on each box, is 
infinitely more dangerous to my apple 
business than are Canadian apples. 
Since apple growers as a group have 
failed over 30 years to do anything 
about competition like that, I find it 
difficult to become alarmed over the 
importation of a few apples from 
Canada and the Western Hemisphere 
in times like these. 

However, since this is the only 
country to which Canada can now ship 
its exportable apple surplus, we should 
continue to ask the Administration to 
protect us against the dumping of Ca- 
nadian apples. We shall have to in- 
crease our removal of unpopular 
varieties and marginal orchards, and 
I think we have the right to ask that 


Canadian growers’do likewise. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
FRUIT IMPORTS 


By F. A. MOTZ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Tue WAR has operated to divert 
exportable surpluses of apples and 
pears of other countries, particularly 
Canada and Argentina, into our own 
domestic market. 

The United States had the alterna- 
tive of challenging Canadian imports 
and inviting retaliatory action, or of 
seeking by friendly exchange of infor- 
mation to find a basis upon which a 
satisfactory arrangement could be 
reached. The first course was unthink- 
able in a time when the interests of the 
two countries are so closely interwov- 
en. The second course, therefore, was 
attempted and proved successful. Can- 
ada voluntarily fixed a limit on ex- 
ports to the United States at 650,000 
bushels and took steps to dispose of 
the remaining surplus internally. 

A similar problem existed in case 
of Argentine pears, and a similar 
course has been followed. The crop 
of Argentine Williams this year was 
reported to be about the same size as 
last. Prospective exports, however, 
to the United States were reported to 
be substantially higher than a year 
ago. Following discussions between 
representatives of the respective gov- 
ernments, the Argentine Government 
has voluntarily fixed a limit of 300,000 
boxes on exports up to April 1. 

There is nothing, at least at the 
moment, to indicate a movement of 
Australian or Argentine apples to 
United States markets. Should any 
such shipments materialize, it is not 
believed that they would be of suffi- 


cient significance to affect our market 


one way or another. 
MARCH, 1941 
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READJUSTMENTS NEEDED 
IN APPLE INDUSTRY 


By PORTER R. TAYLOR 
Surplus Marketing Administration 


Tu PROBLEM of Canadian ap- 
ple imports results directly from the 
broader problem of the closed Euro- 
pean markets. If these markets prove 
to be permanently lost to us, some 
major readjustments will have to be 
made by American apple growers. 

It will be necessary for the apple in- 
dustry to find a way to handle the crop 
so as not to flood our domestic fresh 
fruit markets, and in order to reduce 
the supply of apples not needed on the 
fresh market, the by-product outlets 
must be expanded. To limit the sup- 
ply, many undesirable varieties of ap- 
ple trees should be removed. Only 
the most desirable grades of apples 
should be offered for fresh sale, and 
an effort should be made to move these 
apples into consumption within their 
normal storage life. 

The necessary limitations on the 
sale of apples in their fresh form will 
be made much more readily if by- 
product outlets are available which 
will pay the approximate cost of pro- 
duction for the lower grades. Experi- 
ence to date would indicate that good 
apple juice can be marketed at prices 
which should return growers a more 
satisfactory price than is secured from 
utility grade in large crop years. This 
is especially important because quality 
juice can be made only from sound ap- 
ples, the lower grades of which. pre- 
sent a difficult marketing problem. 

These necessary adjustments can 
be attained only through group action. 
Unless the apple growers, themselves, 
are willing and ready to assume this 
responsibility, very little improvement 
can be expected in the market situa- 


tion or in grower returns. 
MARCH, 1941 








FERUIT INVASION | 
AUTHORITIES AND TWO FRUIT 
/PRESENT THEIR VIEWS 
IMPORT SITUATION ‘IN 


GROWER 


BURDEN TOO GREAT FOR 
APPLE GROWERS 


By C. E. CHASE 
Washington State Apple Advertising 


Tue APPLE growers of the United 
States are in entire sympathy and ap- 
prove the United States Government’s 
Good Neighbor Policy with the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and 
the Democracies engaged in war. 

It is realized that funds received by 
neighboring countries from apples im- 
ported into the United States are spent 
in this country. However, the indus- 
try feels that the cost, as well as the 
profits of the war should be widely 
spread. Under present import ar- 
rangements the apple industry is bear- 
ing a disproportionate share of the 
cost of the Good Neighbor Policy and 
a continuation will mean that thou- 
sands of growers will not only be un- 
able to pay taxes and material and la- 
bor costs, but will be bankrupt and will 
seek other means of making a living 
or be added to Government relief rolls. 

It is believed that the remedy should 
be placed in the hands of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration. The nec- 
essary legislation should be enacted 
enabling the SMA to have funds and 
the authority to make purchases at the 
port of entry of all apples permitted 
to be imported into the United States 
and dispose of these so they would 
not enter domestic trade or interfere 
with the orderly marketing of the 
nation’s apple production, whenever 
apples are a surplus commodity or are 
not bringing a reasonable profit to the 
producers. Such an arrangement 
would enable the United States Gov- 
ernment to permit such import of 
apples as was necessary to fully carry 
out the Good Neighbor Policy and at 
the same time work the least hardship 


on American producers. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 










"HE WHO CARETH NOT 
FOR HIS OWN...." 


By CARROLL R. MILLER 
Appalachian Apple Service, Inc. 


How many “rights to the jaw” can 
the apple industry absorb and still re- 
main a going industry? 

We are adjusting ourselves to the 
intense competition resulting from the 
huge jump in national production of 
fresh fruits and vegetables — from 
12,000,000 tons in 1920 to 20,000,000 
tons in 1939, 

We are managing, somewhat amaz- 
ingly, to absorb the stoppage of ex- 
ports, which threw 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 more bushels into domestic 
usage. 

We seem to be surviving under the 
new Federal-and-State wage-hour and 
control legislation which is increasing 
stiffly our costs of production. at a 
time when the fixed, rapid trend is 
toward diminishing returns and in- 
creased cost of production. 

Apple growers are working hard 
and earnestly to cope with these new 
conditions—by apple promotion, ad- 
vertising, better fruit in better pack- 
ages, national organization, cull tree 
removal, etc. 

But the apple industry cannot, on 
top of these, absorb the surplus ap- 
ples of Canada, South America and 
Australia. To be “good neighbor” to 
the growers of these nations, as seems 
contemplated by the Administration, 
means wrecking the future for hun- 
dreds of thousands of American fam- 
iliés dependent upon “The King of 
Fruits” for their livelihood, unless im- 
ports of apples from these countries 
are strictly limited to minor amounts. 

“He who careth not for his own is 


worse than the heathen.” 
PAGE 9 
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| IN FOCUS AT 


WEST VIRGINIA MEETING 


Carroll R. Miller (left), Martinsburg, 
W. Va., secretary of the West Virginia 
society and manager of Appalachian 
Apple Service, Inc., talks with Virginia 
grower Philip H. Gold of Winchester. 
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“Right—Walker Bond (left), 


Winchester, Va., president 
of Virginia Horticultural 


Society, and Burns Huyett, 
- Charles Town, W. Va. Be- 


low, left—James H. Myers 
(left), Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va.; S. J. Hockensmith 
(center), also of Herpers 
Ferry, and G. R. Canby, 
Silver Spring, Md. Below, 
center—L. P. Miller (left), 
Paw Paw, W. Va., and E. 
R. Cox, Keyser, W. Va. 
Group, left to right—John 
F. Ambrose, Charles Town, 
W. Va.; E. A. Leatherman, 


“Rada, W. Va.; J. H. Dut- 


row, Charles Town, W. Va.; 
Judge F. S. Tavenner, 
Woodstock, Va; €E. L. 
Goldsborough, society vice- 
president, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va.; and F. A. Quits- 
land, Washington, D. C. 


Peach grower R. W. McNeely of Colum- 
bia, S. C., took a busman’s holiday at 
the West Virginia meeting. He is shown 
here inspecting rootstocks for peaches. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Above, top—Dan Williams (left), Romney, W. Va., die 
cusses fruit growing activities with Hugh Prettyman 
(center), Inwood, W. Va., and Paul Lingamfelter, North 
Mountain, W. Va. Above—L. Clark Hoge (left), Lees. 
burg, Va., talks with F. W. Miller, Inwood, W. Va. Below 
—J. B. McLaughlin (left), Charleston, W. Va., commis 


sioner of agriculture, expresses his views to Dr. R, §, 
Marsh, head, West Virginia Department of Horticulture. 
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STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 
~ OLD ano NEW 


By GEORGE M. DARROW 


Bureau of Plant Industry 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Ix THE October issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit GRoweR, a list of the impor- 
tant varieties of strawberries of the 
United States, based on nursery sales, 
was given. Such a list, of course, 
does not correspond exactly with a 
© fist of varieties by acreage, for plants 
© of the older important varieties in 
| some large commercial sections are 
raised by growers in their own fields 

or are bought from neighbors. The 
following list shows the approximate 
rating of varieties by acreage at the 
| present time (as based on the best 
» ‘available information) as compared 
with the nursery sales list published 
in October. 


Per cent Standing 
of U.S. in Nursery 


Rank Varieties acreage sales 


Blakemore 25 
Klondike 14 
Aroma 11 
Marshall 10 
Howard 17 (Premier) 9 
Missionary 5 
Catskill 
Dorsett 
Fairfax 
Dunlap 
Klonmore 
Nick Ohmer 
Joe 
Chesapeake 
Beaver 
Mastodon - 
Gem - 


Others 7 


wv 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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Blakemore, the leading variety 
both in acreage and nursery sales, 
has continued to replace Klondike in 
the central Mississippi Valley region. 


A basket of the Massey (N.C.613), a firm, large, late strawberry of high flavor for North 
Carolina and regions with similar conditions, is shown on left. To the right is the Missionary. 
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Now it constitutes about 25 per cent 
of the total acreage of the country. 
It is the leading early-season ship- 
ping variety from Delaware to North 
Carolina westward to Oklahoma. Its 
serious weakness is in sporting to 
plants having variegated foliage. 
However, very large stocks of the 
so-called yellows-resistant strains 
have been propagated and planted in 
recent years. This has made it possi- 
ble for growers to raise the Blake- 
more with relatively few yellow or 
variegated plants. 

Klondike is still in second place in 
the country because of the large 
acreage of this variety in Louisiana 
where the Blakemore has not suc- 
ceeded. However, if the Klonmore 
(discussed below) succeeds, the 
acreage of Klondike may drop rapid- 
ly in the next few years. 

Aroma has kept its place as the 
leading variety in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and southern Indiana. With 
the recent increase in acreage in 
those states it ranks about third in 
the country. Possibly the Redstar 
(discussed below) «should be tested 
by Aroma growers. 

Marshall retains its 
importance in the coun- 
try because 
of the large 
acreage of it 
in western 

(Continued 

on page 22) 
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Two berries of the Redstar, a firm, showy, 
high-flavored variety of the latest season, are 
shown at top. This variety is suggested 
for trial from Virginia to. Kansas and north- 
ward. Being extremely late, it should be 
used to extend the season of strawberries. 


A quart of the Maytime (above), a very early, 
large, firm, high-flavored variety for Mary- 
land and regions with similar conditions. 
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“AFTERMATH OF MIDWEST 
ARMISTICE DAY FREEZE 


Surveys of Damage in Missoari, Kansas, 
lowa and Nebraska 
HIBERNAL STOCK VERSUS VIRGINIA CRAB 


H IT hard by the sledge-hammer blow of the Armistice Day freeze, growers 
in the Missouri River Valley area have been anxiousl¥4rying to ascertain 
the extent of damage to their trees. Surveys were quickly made but it was 
difficult to judge how bad the damage was because signs of injury often do 
not appear immediately. Here is the latest, possibly more accurate picture 
based on up-to-date surveys made by experts in horti€ulture from four of 


the states hardest hit. 


General indications are that the Hibernal stock withstood the cold better 
than the Virginia Crab. According to reports received Virginia Crab has 
been injured somewhat but will probably make a good recovery. There have 
been no reports of injury on Hibernal and many believe it came through 


unhurt. 


MISSOURI 


By T. J. TALBERT 
Missouri College of Agriculture 


Tue cold wave which struck the Mis- 
souri River Valley last November caused 
considerable damage to fruit. crops 
generally. This. was particularly true 
in north Missouri, northeast Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and northwestern IIli- 
nois. The injury to fruit trees ranges all 
the way from the killing of the tender 
terminal twigs to the killing of peach, 
plum, and other fruit trees by injuring 
severely crotches of large branches and 
the base of the trunks near the ground. 
Apparently the farther we go north in this 
area, the more severe the injury. 

Unusually mild weather preceded the 
sudden drop in temperature. Trees had 
not developed the usual maturity for the 
season. The injury, therefore, was much 
worse than it would have been had cooler 
and more normal weather prevailed. The 
temperature ranged all the way from 
slightly below zero for the more northern 
districts to about five to six above zero 
for the central and southern sections on 
November 15. 

For central Kansas, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois the damage does not appear to be so 
severe, as fruit buds of all species do not 
show material injury. Peach, plum, and 
sweet cherry trees, however, have been 
seriously injured at the base of the trunks 
in many districts. Apple and pear trees 
seem to have escaped serious damage, al- 
though there is some bud, twig, crotch, 
and trunk injury to be found in every 
planting. Young non-bearing trees seem 
to have withstood the cold as well as bear- 
ing trees. Crop prospects, therefore, for 
the Central Missouri Valley have not ap- 
parently been greatly reduced for 1941. 

Reports from the southern half of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Illinois indicate that 
the injury done is considerably less than 
that found in the central area, although 
there was not much difference in tempera- 
ture. Some of the more tender species like 
peaches and Japariese plums and even 
apples in some sections were damaged. 
The loss, however, should not be serious 
enough to lessen the outlook in this-area 
for a good crop of all fruits im 1941. 

If the inner bark at the base of the tree 

(Continued on page 24) 
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KANSAS 
By WM. F. PICKETT 
Kansas State College 


Armistice DAY in 1940 will long 
be remembered by fruit growers of the 
Missouri River Valley area and the lower 
Arkansas River Valley in Kansas because 
on that day a blizzard struck that section 
of the country and caused more damage 
than any other blizzard in the horticul- 
tural history of the region. 

The weather during the late summer 
and autumn favored late growth of the 
fruit plants and no severe killing frosts 
had occurred to harden off the plants. In 
general, the temperatures had ranged 
from the 40’s and 50’s at night to the 60’s 
and 70’s during the daytime for the 10 
days preceding the storm. During the 
latter part of October the maximum daily 
temperatures hadranged in the upper 
80’s. Rainfall had been well distributed 
and conditions were favorable for plant 
activity. 

Practically all trees were in full foliage. 
On Monday: morning the temperature was 
down to 12 above zero at Manhattan and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings the 
minimum temperatures in eastern Kansas 
ranged from one above to four below zero. 
The minimum temperatures for the rest of 
the week were lower than 10 degrees. 

Although winter injury to fruit plants 
is a problem which confronts growers in 
this section of the Great Plains, the dam- 
age to our commonly cultivated fruit 
plants is usually not so severe as that 
which occurs more frequently in the areas 
north and east of Kansas. As this is being 
written, February 10, the leaves are still 
strongly attached to many varieties of 
fruit trees and any attempt to take a com- 
plete inventory of the damage caused by 
the blizzard would be nearly an impossi- 
ble undertaking. However, certain obser- 
vations have been made in the eastern part 
of the State and it is apparent that some 
kinds of trees have been killed entirelv. 
others have been agiored little if any, with 
most of the trees €oming in between those 
two extremes and showing varying de- 
grees of damage. On the dark side of the 
picture are the cherry and peach trees, and 
many growers are of the opinion that most 
of the trees of these fruits have been 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NEBRASKA _ 
By E. H. HOPPERT 
University of Nebraska 





Zero temperatures in the middle of . 


November are not unusual in N 
and ordinarily fruit growers 
tention. : 
tomatoes from the garden o vember 
10 and then on evan 11, the tempera- 
ture goes down to zero and does the same 
thing for four nights in succession, it jg 
bound to disturb the peace of mind of even 
the most optimistic fruit grower. Calls 
and letters started coming into my office 
as soon as the frozen plants had thawed, 
The fruit growers’ meeting of 

State horticultural society in late Novem- 
ber turned rapidly from a discussion of 
“Pre-harvest” sprays to a round table dis- 
cussion of winter injury. There was little 
argument about the killing of most of the 
fruit buds, but there was a decided differ- 


ence of opinion as to extent of trunk dam-_ = 


age. A survey of the injury was requested 
of the extension horticulturist and this _ 
was made covering Missouri River coun. _ 
ties, Richardson, Nemaha, Otoe, Ca 
Sarpy, Douglas, and Washington. Here is - 
a summary of the findings in general, 
Apples: Yellow Transparent and — 
(Continued on page 25) a 


lOWA 


By B.S. PICKETT 
lowa State College 


Bicinninc on November 11, 1940, a 
blizzard swept over the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois. It was accompanied 
by winds of high velocity ranging from 
40 to 55 miles per hour, some snow, and 
rapidly falling temperatures which 
reached 15 degrees below zero to three or 
four degrees above zero in those parts of 
the area where orchards are grown. The 
storm lasted four days, the temperatures 
gradually rising and the wind subsiding. 
The snowfall was not heavy. Widespread 
killing of fruit buds and fruiting plants 
resulted. 

Although the storm was severe, the tem- 
peratures were not low enough to have 
caused such serious and widespread dam- 
age in most years. The primary cause for 
the injury was immaturity of wood and 
buds rather than inherent ability of the 
damaged varieties to withstand low tem- 
peratures. The long continued high wind 
seems not to have been a primary con- 
tributor to the injury, because the injury 
in the case of apple trees is chiefly in the 
trunks, young wood one to three years 
old, and the buds. The framework 
branchés and those of intermediate size 
were not seriously injured. 

In Iowa, peach and apricot trees were 
killed to the ground over an area extend- 
ing from the Missouri River eastward 
nearly to the Mississippi River. Sour 
cherries in the west half of the State were 
killed except in sheltered spots. Damage 
to apple orchards was extensive and much 
replanting will be necessary to replace the 
damaged trees. Hardy plums escaped 
injury’; tender varieties were killed. Rasp- 
berries were generally killed to the 
ground, and strawberries were severely 
injured except where mulched. Currants 
and gooseberries escaped injury. Grapes 
suffered only a limited amount of fruit 
bud killing and little damage to the wood. 

The symptoms of the trunk injury on- 
apple trees were deep browning (apparent 
killing) of the live bark (phloem) all the 
way to the wood (xylem) ; no visible evi- 
dence of live cambium cells: sometimes 
some degree of browning of the sapwood; 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A serious problem—a reliable answer. 
Before Black Leaf 40 was developed, 
aphids took a heavy toll in many or- 
chards. But control measures based on 
the “two-fold” action (contact and fumes) 
of Black Leaf 40 have stood the test of 
time. Today, as when first introduced in 
1910, Black Leaf 40 affords effective 
control with a minimum of cost—just add 
it to your first regular spray of lime- 
sulphur. Non-caustic, versatile, Black 
Leaf 40 has a place in orchard sprays 
—established by long experience. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 2 CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY = 
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CAMERA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY 
MEETING 


a 
The new and the old get together with the secretary. Dr. 


H. W. Skinner (center), Chambersburg, Pa., new president, 
and J. A. Runk (right), Huntingdon, Pa., outgoing president, 


confer with society secretary J. U. Ruef, State College. 


AMERICAN FRUIT 


Oe Right—1. K. Dutweiler 
(left), Lebanon, chats 
't) with Peter R. Boltz, also 
Sf) ef Lebanon, and Simon 
ER. Snyder, Ephrata, Pa. 
Sh Far right—John A. C. 
wi diegler (left), looks at 
“new cherry variety held 
of by H. B. Faber. Both are 
Dp from York, Pa. Below, left 
sa —W. O. Bingham, St. 
thomas, Pa., examines 
SP apples at the fruit exhibit. 
+) Below, center—C. B. Sny- 
iider (left), Ephrata, Pa. 
Diitreasurer of the society 
Epfrom 1928 to 1938, exam- 
nines program with Elmer 
SR. Snyder, Fairview Or- 
i ehards, Florin, Pa. Be- 
, tight—W. J. Mc- 
(left), Milroy, Pa., 
the remarks of 

. Reiter, Mars, Pa. 


i 








Above, top, left to right—Dr. R. D. Anthony, State College, Pa.; 
J. Eric Linde, Allentown, Pa.; and Frederick E. Griest, Flora Dale, 
Pa. Above, left to right—C. F. Gillan, St. Thomas, Pa.; H. M. 
Anderson, New Park, Pa.; and E. B. Mitchell, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GROWER PHOTOGRAPHS 
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"STATE 


INIA—Unseasonal warm and sun- 

eS drew a record crowd of over 400 

a Saat to the 48th convention of the West 

Virginia Horticultural Society held February 

12 and 13 in Martinsburg... _- 

Managed by Carroll R. Miller, secretary, 
the meeting presented to growers answers to 
perplexing fruit growing problems, speeches 
on subjects of current interest, and fun and 
laughter at the annual banquet. Highlight of 
the banquet was the presentation of the pic- 
jure of the original Grimes Golden tree to the 
society by Secretary Miller on behalf of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. W. Moore of Gallipolis and Day- 

n, Ohio. 

Ptasidiog at the meetings was Vice-presi- 
dent E. L. Goldsborough of Shepherdstown, 
who substituted for President W. C. Van 
Meter of Petersburg, who was ill. 

Dr. R. D. Anthony of State College, Pa., of- 
fered a number of rules to growers for pro- 
ducing high yields. Some of them were: "A 
sizable top is needed to produce a sizable 
crop. This year's terminal growth makes spurs 
for the crop two to three years from now. 
lt takes a healthy leaf to produce a healthy 
bud. If you don't have five inches of terminal 
growth on York or 10 to 15 inches on Stay- 
man, it's time to start worrying.” 

Stanley Fulton of Hancock, Md., told the 
growers how he was able to produce apples 
for 22 cents a bushel excluding packaging 
cost. He said he sprays thoroughly and stops 
spraying after the second cover so he can 
omit washing. He said trees must be sprayed 
thoroughly and asserted that this won't be 
done unless the spraymen are watched to see 
that they do a good job. 

Other speakers on the program included 
Dr. W. S. Hough, Winchester, Va.; Dr. F. P. 
Cullinan, Dr. L. P. Batjer, and Dr. D. F. 
Fisher, all of U.S.D.A.; Dr. Edwin Gould, 
West Virginia Experiment Farm, Kearneysville; 
Dr. R. S. Sudds, Martin A. Abrahamsen, and 
R. S. Marsh, all of West Virginia College of 
Agriculture; Truman Nold, National Apple In- 
stitute; B. Woods Rannells, State Department 
of Agriculture; and Dr. Ford Quitsland, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The society passed four resolutions urging: 


1. That payments to growers on the mar- 
ginal apple tree removal program be in- 
creased to $20 per acre and 50 to 75 cents 
per tree. 

2. That violations of U.S. apple grades be 
prosecuted more vigorously by Federal and 
State government inspectors. 

3. That U.S.D.A. limit imports of apples 
to amounts based on average imports the 
past 10 years from each country and which 
will not affect adversely the net returns to 
the apple grower. 

4. That horticulture and agriculture be 
exempted from the proposed West Virginia 
State wage and hour law. 


MINNESOTA—Originally scheduled for early 
November but postponed because of the 
Armistice Day storm which paralyzed -trans- 
portation, the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Fruit Growers Association was held Jan- 
uary 24 at University Farm, St. Paul. 

F. D. Turner of Red Wing was elected a 
director for a three-year term, and the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected for a similar 
term: Fred W. Braden, Fred Blomberg, Hen- 
ry W. Leidel, and S. M. Thimsen. Officers are 
elected by the directors in alternate years, the 
present officers holding over until the next 
annual meeting. 

A special meeting held on January 25 at 
University Farm in connection with Farm and 
Home Week, for the purpose of discussing 
fruit marketing problems, resulted in proposals 
for the enactment of an apple labeling law 
in Minnesota similar to the Missouri law of 
1939. George N. Pabst of St. Paul Park was 
named chairman of a committee to study 

proposals. He is Minnesota's represen- 
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tative on the Planning Committee of the Na- 
tional Apple Institute. 

Other proposals discussed included one to 
establish an evening:,market for berries in 
Minneapolis during the:height of the season, 
and another by George W. McClelland of 
Duluth to develop a. State-wide marketing 
plan for the Minnesota:Berry crop. Commit- 
tees will report on March 27 at the annual 
Horticulture Short Course at University Farm. 

Two prominent out-of-state speakers will be 
on the Horticulture Short Course program. 
Dr. Roy E. Marshall of Michigan State Col- 
lege will discuss apple juice manufacture, also 
permanent sod covers for orchards on March 
27. The following day H. J. Rahmlow, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety, will discuss new fruit varieties and the 
operation of spray rings. A complete program 
may be obtained by writing to the Director of 
Short Courses at University Farm, Si; Paul.— 
J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Wound. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Visitors to the State Hor- 
ticultural Society's 82nd annual meeting held 
in conjunction with the Farm Show in. Harris- 
burg, January 21-23, were as much surprised 
by the vigorousness and lack of restraint 
with which Pennsylvania fruit growers intelli- 
gently discussed their own problems as they 
were amazed by the huge size of the Farm 
Show which covers 14 acres of ground. 

In the true Pennsylvania tradition of Wil- 
liam Penn and Benjamin Franklin, growers were 
not afraid to give their own opinions on how 
they thought various practices should be 
handled, which spiced the meeting with inter- 
est and action. 

Pennsylvania growers seemed to fully realize 
what various developments in the fruit indus- 
try meant and what effect they might have 
on growers. For instance, the Federal Re- 
gional Laboratory at Philadelphia was dis- 
cussed and it was pointed out that it might 
draw funds away from Féderal supported state 
laboratories like those at Arendtsville, Pa., 
and Geneva, N. Y. Growers decided that 
they must watch to see that the smaller lab- 
oratories aren't strangled. 

That Pennsylvania growers are trying to 
help themselves was brought out in the report 
by R. J. Gillan, chairman of the committee 
to standardize boxes in the State. He said 
he sent out questionnaires to growers and 
received 90 replies. ‘He reported that the 
one and one-fifth bushel box has practically 
disappeared. 

The group in attendance approved of two 
containers, one the standard bushel for the 
wrap and count pack and the bushel and 
one-eighth for the face and fill pack. 

C. F. Gillan said that growers must grow 


(Continueds@n page 27) 


CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 
AT OHIO MEETING 


(From top to bottom) 


Former president, Dr. J. H. Gourley, shakes 
hands with his successor, W. W. Ellenwood, 
as Secretary Frank H. Beach looks on. 


Discussing serious matters were C. M. Mc- 
Cown (left), Proctorville, and H. W. Lutz, Car- 
roll, while they waited fot the meeting to start. 


Dr. M. A. Blake (center), New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, chats with Dr. W. A. Taylor 
(left), Columbus, and Hiram Burkholder, Clyde. 


Officials of the Ohio Apple Institute confer. 
C. E. Dutton (left), Milford Center, president, 
talks to E. L. Austin, Columbus, manager. 


Champion clean apple grower Charles Ying- 
ling, Oak Harbor, drinks as Carl Bittner, coun- 
ty agent, and S. N. Liann, Port»Clinton, wait. 
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INTERESTS OF THE 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


More than 500 people attended 
the sessions of the joint meeting of 
the American Pomological Society 
and the Ontario Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation held at Hamilton, Ontario. 

High lights of the program were 
numerous. F. A. Motz, agricultural 
commissioner, Division Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U.S.D.A., Wash-. 
ington, D.C., presented a summary of 
world production of fruits and vege- 
tables. During the past 20 years Motz 
declared that there had been great in- 
creases in the growing of fruits and 
vegetables in practically all parts of 
the world and that fruit growers 
everywhere now have to face serious 
problems in marketing. 

The problems of growers in Canada 
and the United States are no more 
serious than in other parts of the 
world. The real problem nearly every- 
where is that as plantings have in- 
creased surpluses have been produced 
which have led to serious declines in 
prices. No single country has a 
monopoly on problems. Motz stated, 
however, that it was his belief, so far 
as the United States and Canada 
were concerned, that there were 
enough brains in the industry to finally 
arrive at sctisfactory solutions. 

Mr. Motz showed an extremely in- 
teresting set of moving pictures in 
color which he had taken ona recent 
trip to South America. Fruit growing 
in Argentina and Chili is a new indus- 
try and has expanded rapidly. These 
countries, up to the present, are pro- 
ducing fruit for the ostensible purpose 
of bidding for the export market. 
Costs of production are ridiculously 
low which might enable South Amer- 
ican fruit to compete with disastrous 
effect on American markets. 

President B. S. Pickett was honored 
by being selected as the chief speaker 
at the “International Banquet” held 
on January 16. His message was that 
even though horticultural industries 
are now faced with seemingly almost 
insurmountable problems due to rapid 
developments in modern life over 
PAGE i6 


which individual growers have little 
or no control, yet he presented it as his 
firm conviction that by united effort of 
representatives of the industry in 
Canada and the United States these 
problems of supply and distribution 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Ar the 56th convention held at 
Hamilton, Ontario, January 15-17, 
Prof. T. J. Talbert was elected presi- 
dent of the American Pomological So- 
ciety. Prof. Talbert is head of the 
Department of Horticulture, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. He has 
been actively associated with the APS 
for a number of years, having served 
with distinction on the Spray Residue 
Research Committee. He is also a 
contributing editor of AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower. Prof. Talbert has a 
fine background of experience and 
brings to the APS a splendid enthusi- 
asm for the work of this organization. 
In accepting the office of president, 
Prof. Talbert paid high tribute to the 
leadership of outgoing President B. S. 
Pickett and stated that if the society 
were to succeed as it has in the past, 
it will need the steady backing of 
every committee and member to carry 


on the work of the society. 
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could be and would be worked on Re 


Dr. J. H. Gourley, head, t- 
ment of Horticulture Ohio State ee 
versity, Columbus, discussed, “Soj] 
Treatment Experiments with Orchard 
Fruits.” “What one must do depends 
entirely upon soil requirements of an 
orchard,” said Dr. Gourley. “In some 
cases complete fertilizers have pro- 
duced trees which were markedly re- 
sistant to many tree troubles. Mulches 
in the orchard have been a means of 
holding the soil, of building up the 
soluble nitrogen, potassium and phos- 
phorous content and have induced ex- 


cellent tree growth and high yields,” - 


“Hardy understocks are making 
marked progress as a real factor in the 
development of many new orchards in 
the United States,” stated Prof. T. J. 
Maney, head, Pomology Subsection, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames. Extensive experiments 
show that trees top-worked on hardy 
understocks, such as Virginia Crab 
and Hibernal, come into bearing 
earlier and have a marked resistance 
to common forms of winter injury 
that hit the trunks and crotches of 
trees grown on their own stems. 

“Drink Your Apple a Day the 
Apple Juice Way” is a slogan which 
one restaurant owner in Canada has 
adopted. Dr. W. C. Hopper, Division 
of Marketing, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, is enthusiastic 
about the future of apple juice. From 
small beginnings a few years ago the 
consumption of apple juice promises 
to -reach 3,000,000 gallons in the 
province of Ontario this year. 

Peach growing in the Niagara 
peninsula of Ontario is an important 
industry. Dr. M. J. Dorsey, head, De- 
partment of Horticulture, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, spoke on “Im- 
proving the Market Quality of 
Peaches on the Trees.” Dr. Dorsey’s 
studies show that an Elberta tree pro- 
duces from 6000 to 10,000 flowers and 
usually 2000 to 3000 fruits set. Thin- 
ning experiments in Illinois have 
shown that not more than 1200 fruits 
should be allowed to remain on the 
tree, if the grower wishes to produce 
peaches of the right size. Dr. Dorsey 
deplorés the ever-present tendency to 
pick peaches which are too green. If 
peaches are given an extra week on 
the tree, the gain in size amounts to 
100 to 125 bushels per acre and the 
gain in quality is remarkable. 

Copies of the Proceedings of the 
Hamilton meeting will be mailed to 
paid-up members of the APS. Mem- 
bers will also receive a year’s sub- 
scription to AMERICAN FRUIT 


Grower. Annual dues are $1.25 per- 


year. Make your remittance to Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, and send it 
to H. L. Lantz, Secretary, American 


Pomological Society, Station A, 
Ames, Iowa. 
SECRETARY ; 
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"ADVERTISING LAW 
UPHELD 


By C. C. TAYLOR, Chairman 
Michigan State Apple Commission 


decision handed down February 7, 
Iv Michigan Supreme Court upheld the 
Michigan apple tax advertising law in all 
iculars. 
Paeriefly, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the legislature had the right to pass the 
act; that the tax is a specific levy on putting 
Michigan apples in the marts of commerce ; 


that the tax is for a public purpose through’ 


“stimulation of the use of Michigan apples 
with a consequent increase in production 
and distribution”; and that the punitive 
provision of the act was “not designed for 
the purpose of subjecting one to a prosecu- 
tion for neglect or inability to pay the 
specific tax but rather is for the purpose 
of subjecting one to prosecution who by 
means of fraudulent or unlawful acts evades 
or aids in the evasion of compliance with 
the provisions of the act.” 

The Supreme Court overruled the deci- 
sions of two lower courts who declared the 
act to be unconstitutional in the fall of 1939 
shortly after the law became effective in 
July of that year. 

Thus, the high court of the State sus- 
tained the right of Michigan apple growers 
to endeavor to protect their own business 
from further loss to competitive fruit from 
within this country and from foreign 
sources. It is believed that the decision 
may be far reaching, for apple growers in 
other states may now be encouraged to put 
themselves upon a better financial basis for 
effective advertising of their apples. Work- 
ing together in their respective states, apple 
growers can now bid for their just share 
of the consumer’s food dollar and can com- 
pete with other winter fruits on an equal 
basis. 

Since the present marketing season is 
drawing to a close the Michigan State Apple 
Commission has decided to utilize the next 
few months for holding meetings with 
growers throughout the State for discussion 
on mutual problems of administration, in- 
cluding revision and- refinement of the use 
of stamps on packages, etc. It is believed 
that some more simple method can be 
devised than was originally. used. Many 
Michigan growers who approved the tax 
plan found it a nuisance to attach stamps 
to packages. No collection of the tax will 
be made on the unshipped portion of the 
1940 crop. Preparations will be made for 
resuming collections and advertising on the 
1941 crop from the commission’s new office, 
which, when opened, will be located in 
Lansing, the capital. 

It is contemplated that when advertising 
starts on this year’s crop, it will be based, 
as before, on a campaign in the newspapers 
of the State and immediate trading area; 
dealer helps such as posters, signs and 
cards; publicity on the health value of 
apples; and State radio. While Michigan 
apples will be stressed, the effort will be 
to help sell apples generally, for the problem 
is a national one. 








Watch for 
JUNE DIRECTORY 
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UT A FORD TRUCK TO WORK... 
and put your savings in the bank! 
Many farmers know the truth of that 
statement. That’s one reason why more 
Ford Trucks are at work, the country 
over, than trucks of any other make. 


Put a Ford Truck to work on your 
farm .. . and get the economy of a 
truck that is poWered just right for 
your work. You'll have a 


of a truck with the largest clutch and 
the largest main bearings of any truck 
in its field. Then you’ve got a truck that 
needs no pampering. It will do 2 job on 
any farm—in field work or on the road. 


Put a Ford Truck to work on your 
farm ... and you won’t worry about 
maintenance costs. Ford Trucks are 
built to stay on the job. Repairs are 

seldom needed. But when 


choice of 30, 85, or 95 hp they are, you'll appreciate 
engines. Get the economy the economy of the Ford 
of the only engine in its Engine and Parts Ex- 
field with both intake change Plan. 

and exhaust valve seat in- Excessive hauling costs 
serts and cast alloy steel eat up farm profits. Put 
crankshafts that have TRUGKS a Ford truck to work on 
three times the resistance your farm and keep your 


to wearof ordinary crank- gyp COMMERCIALCARS »2uling costs down. Try 


shafts. Get the long life 





a 


it and see. 





Six wheelbases—42 body and chassis types . . . Full-floating rear axles in 


all trucks ~~ ring gear thrust plate . 


. . ¥{-floating axle in Commercial 


Cars. . . Straddle-mounted driving pinion . . . Big hydraulic brakes. 
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there is such a thing as making a 

mountain out of a molehill. There- 
fore to a great many people the control 
of apple scab on fruit and foliage has 
come to be considered an exceedingly 
difficult problem, although actually it is 
not, providing one takes advantage of 
certain obvious facts gleaned from 
years of experience in spraying against 
the scab fungus. 


F nes in the matter of spraying, 


On the one hand, we know that liquid 
lime-sulfur is an effective preventive of 
scab; on the other hand, we also are 
aware that it has limitations, that it 
will “burn” and “dwarf” the foliage and 
russet the fruit of certain varieties of 
apples, especially when it is used in com- 
bination with arsenate of lead. 


Because of these obvious limitations 
of liquid lime-sulfur one hears a great 
deal about wettable sulfurs, in both 
paste and dry form, when spraying pro- 
grams are under discussion. In fact, 
wettable sulfurs are often loudly rec- 
ommended as straight substitutes for 
liquid lime-sulfur in all applications of 
spray for the control of apple scab. 
When we hear such recommendations, 
however, we can’t help recalling what 
happened last year. A great many grow- 
ers in the eastern apple growing areas 
were told that paste and dry sulfurs 
would control scab as effectively as lime- 
sulfur. They put their trust in this 
advice and sprayed accordingly, but 
unfortunately climatic conditions were 
unusually favorable for scab develop- 
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ment, and—well, they just didn’t con- 
trol scab. 

As we all know, experience is a good 
teacher, and experience over many years 
has shown definitely that the most sat- 
isfactory way to control apple scab is 
to apply lime-sulfur in the pre-bloom 
applications. Depending upon the sec- 
tion of the country in which an orchard 
is located such a spray schedule might 
well include the delayed dormant, pre- 
pink and pink applications. In any case, 
however, the thing to bear in mind is 
that the pre-bloom sprays are the ones 
necessary to prevent primary infection 
of scab. 


Since we know that-liquid lime-sulfur , 


when used in such applications has 
caused “dwarfing” of apple foliage, es- 
pecially if the nights are cold, and since 
we also know—from long experience— 
that Dry Lime-Sulfur is equally as effec- 
tive as liquid lime-sulfur, yet doesn’t 
cause “dwarfing,” therefore it seems 
just good common sense for the Sher- 
win-Williams Company to recommend 
the use of Dry Lime-Sulfur for the con- 
trol of apple scab. 

As a matter of record, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company has the distinction 


of having produced the first 1 
Sulfur and it has been consieteatt ait 
ommending it for many years as being 
more desirable, effective and safe than 
liquid lime-sulfur as a pre-bloom spra 
for apples. S-W Dry Linie-Sulfyr isnt 
just ordinary liquid lime-sulfur dried 
but is a high grade 32-33° Baume dou- 
ble-filtered liquid lime-sulfur to which 
a stabilizing agent has been added which 
reduces the danger of injury to fruit 
ana foliage. 

It vannot be emphasized too much 
that if the primary infection of apple 
scab is to be prevented the pre-bloom 
sprays must largely be depended upon 
to accomplish this, although sometimes 
during a long blooming period it is ad- 
vantageous to spray in full bloom with 
lime-sulfur alone, without the use of 
any arsenate of lead. Some growers do 
this because they recognize the fact that 
scab fungus may develop any time be- 
tween delayed dormant stage and full 
bloom. 

In the matter of wettable sulfurs for 
the control of scab, we believe that a 
grower would be better off to use a 
good grade of dry wettable sulfur be- 
ginning with the calyx spray and as 
a matter of precaution (particularly 
if the weather from the pink stage 
throughout the bloom has been cool and 
wet) to add a little S-W Dry Lime- 
Sulfur to the mixture because that com- 
bination is very adhesive and the active 
compounds of Dry Lime-Sulfur in com- 
bination with a wettable sulfur such as 
S-W Mulsoid or Sulfix Sulfur make a 
very effective fungicide. 

Since it is necessary to use arsenate 
of lead in the calyx application, we 
would suggest that for every three 
pounds of arsenate of lead used that 
growers add one pound of S-W Safe- 
N-Lead—the new zinc compound offered 
by Sherwin-Williams for the preven- 
tion of arsenical injury which is apt to 
be very pronounced when arsenate of 
lead is added to lime-sulfur. 

Any orchard that has been sprayed 
according to these suggestions should 
at the termination of the calyx applica- 
tion be practically free from apple scab 
infection on either fruit or foliage. 

Additional applications of lime-sulfur 
combined with wettable sulfurs should 
be unnecessary unless the season is un- 
usually wet and abnormally favorable to 
scab infection. It is absolutely neces- 
sary if you expect to prevent apple scab 
on foliage and fruit to keep the foliage 
protected with an active fungicide like 
S-W Dry Lime-Sulfur from the pre-pink 
and into the calyx period. If you do 
this you will control scab and avoid in- 
jury to the foliage and russeting of the 
rit. 

We invite you to write us about your 
spraying program and problems. We 
are in a position to give you the most 
up-to-date, complete and practical ad- 
vice, and this we will gladly do at any 
time, and promptly, too! 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


insecticide Dept. 


10! Prospect Ave. 
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~ COVER CROPS 

(Continued from page 7) 

_ J had the same experience in 
oe catlier days of our New Hamp- 
shire experiments. But the time came 
when the plot receiving clean tillage 
without cover crops made a poor 
showing as compared with the ones 
which had them. Time is an impor- 
tant factor and one must not expect 
immediate results on all soils. Per- 
haps there are some places where no 
improvement in the trees would be 
noted for a long time. However, the 
Ohio station reports some results 
with corn where, after three years, 
there have been consistent increases 
in vield where rye grass plus nitro- 
gen has been used as a cover crop in 
a continuous culture. 

But the fact that practically the 
entire orchard industry of America 
has abandoned clean tillage is a seri- 
ous indictment of it. Whether it is 
Hood River, Wenatchee, or New 
York State, the story is the same. 


The very loss of surface soil by 
erosion or by wind action is enough 
in itself to teach the orchardist to 
keep the land protected most of the 
time. Also, the holding on the land 
of leaves in autumn and snows: in 
winter are factors of importance. 
The adding of large quantities of 
organic matter to improve the soil 
condition or even maintain its origi- 
nal tilth is of prime importance in 
many sections. To do this it is 
often desirable to lime the land be- 
tween the tree rows at least every 
two or three years, and often it is 
desirable to apply from 100 to 200 
pounds of a complete fertilizer such 
as a 4-10-4, or a 10-6-4 on a sandy 
soil. Important quantities of min- 
eral nutrients are also returned to 
the soil when these crops are turned 
in. Albrecht says, “We are forced to 
emphasize organic matter not only 
as source of nitrogen, but also of 
mineral nutrients because the min- 
eral soil part is not contributing 
them.” 


So we see that there is definite evi- 
dence that cover cropping should go 
hand in hand with tillage. 


An understanding of both the role 
organic matter plays and its ultimate 
fate in the soil involves a knowledge 
of much organic chemistry and bac- 
teriology. But some assiduous and 
active investigators have devoted 
much of their time and thought to 
these problems and certain principles 
are quite intelligible to those not par- 
ticularly trained in those sciences. 


In the first place, the terms organic 
matter and humus are not synony- 
mous. In this connection, the first 
refers to the raw plant or animal 
materials which may be incorporated 
with the soil and also to them in their 
various stages of decomposition. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The “inside story” of Myers Bulldozer Triplex a 
Pump is the story of advanced engineering and 
rugged, heavy duty construction — the story of 
famous Myers reliability for large capacity, high 
pressure spraying jobs. 















Look at Myers balanced double gear construction. 
Two oversize, wear-defying main gears — no side 
thrust, no loss of power. Extra heavy crankshaft, 
large wide bearings, complete lubrication. These 
advanced features are typical of the pump construc- 
tion you find in every one of the 66 different types 
and sizes of Myers Silver Cloud Sprayers: 








































There’s one exactly suited to your orchard or row 
crop job— and it’s backed by complete dealer serv- 
ice. Mail the coupon for free Sprayer Catalog. 


New features, new performance 
in this fast, efficient new power 
gun. Light to handle, responsive 
trigger control, convenient adjust- 
ing handle. Fully described in 
free Sprayer Catalog. 


MYERS 


Sprayers for EVERY PURPOSE 





















THE F. E. MYERS ®& BRO. CO. Orchard Sprayers .. 0 Power Pumps ....0 
595 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio Row Crop Sprayers. 0 Hand Pumps... .. Oo 
Send your free Sprayer Catalog and Guide, and name Hand Sprayers....0 Pump Jacks...... oO 
of nearest dealer; also information on items checked. Water Systems... . 0 
Sump Pumps ..... Oo 

Neme Centrifugal Pumps . O 
Hay Unloading Tools 0 

Add $8C1 Door Hangers ....0 
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THE CASE FOR 


COVER CROPS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Humus, on the other hand, has been 
defined by Waksman as “that part of 
the soil organic matter which gives 
to it its dark color and which is more 
or less resistant to decomposition. It 
is the result of the accumulation of 
substances of plant origin—on the 
one hand, largely lignins, and to 
some extent the fats and waxes and 
perhaps certain nitrogenous sub- 
stances, and, on the other, substances 
synthesized by microorganisms, ni- 
trogenous in nature.” That is to say, 
when cover crops are turned into the 
land decay sets in and the sugars, 
starches, celluloses, and proteins 
which they contain are rapidly de- 
composed and the lignins remain for 
a much longer time because it is this 
more woody material that resists 
decay. 

Hence we see that organic matter 
does not remain in the soil as such, 
but decays and part of it leaves the 
soil as gases, some leaches away to 
lower levels or in drainage water, 
and a small part remains as humus. 
The more active and frequent the 
cultivation, the more rapidly is it 
oxidized and lost. Hence in this sys- 
tem of culture large crops should be 
turned under if the organic matter is 
not going to be less in the end than 
when tillage was started. This fun- 
damental concept is important and 
will do much to clear our minds of 
the older idea that we could fill the 
soil with organic matter while the 
orchard was young and that it would 
then remain as a bank account on 
which the trees could draw in their 
old age. 

Furthermore, it should be recog- 
nized that there is an important dif- 
ference in the nature of the cover 
crops used, particularly between leg- 
umes and non-legumes. Dr. F. J. 
Salter conducted an experiment 
which throws light on the role and 
fate of various crops turned into the 
soil and the few figures given below 
are worth examination. 

Here we see that a narrow ratio 
crop (C:N) like the legumes and 
also ragweed yield much more 
humus and produce a much higher 
amount of nitrates than such non- 
legumes as corn stover or wheat 
straw. But if nitrogen fertilizer is 
added to the latter when plowed in, 


then the situation is not so serious. 

But what cover crops should we 
grow and when should they be 
plowed under? Probably there is no 
one answer to these questions, but 
with the growing ‘realization that 
orchard soils have often lost their 
“character,” tend to puddle, bake, 
and are impervious to air, there is a 
corresponding interest in such ques- 
tions. Certainly, the best crop or 
crops to use will depend upon loca- 
tion, character of soil, and purpose 
for which they are grown. They 
may, for convenience, be divided into 
summer and winter crops, at least in 
the North. The orchardist should 
consult his experiment station for 
advice for his particular location and 
what liming and fertilizer program 
should be followed to secure the best 
growth of these crops. 


Summer Crops 


If the soil is fertile and reasonably 
well drained, there are a number of 
crops that could be grown. Prob- 
ably the most common one is soy- 
beans, although cowpeas, buckwheat, 
lespedeza, millet, and Sudan grass 
are commonly used either alone or in 
mixtures. In the South, crotalaria 
and sesbania are also used exten- 
sively. 

Soybeans are of coarse growth and 
hence are useful in improving the 
physical condition of the soil. While 
they are more tolerant of acid soil 
than red clover, they do not thrive 
on strongly acid lands. When seeded 
at the rate of one and one-half to two 
bushels per acre during the forepart 
of June, they should give a good 
crop. Since the bacteria which work 
on this crop are not the same as for 
other legumes, it requires special in- 
oculation when first sown on land. 
Soil from a field where they had 
previously been grown is satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 

Korean: lespedeza is more of a 
permanent than a cover crop, al- 
though itis an annual. In the North 
it makes a rather short growth, al- 
though it reseeds quite satisfactorily, 
but south of the latitude of Cincin- 
nati it is excellent. 

Where a large amount of herbage 
is desired, either millet alone or with 
soybeans as a mixture, or Sudan 


(Continued on page 31) 


Effect of Various Crops on Nitrogen Content of Soil 





7000 pounds added ~ Carbon- Humus left Nitrogen 


after a year. 
Pounds 


nitrogen 
ratio 


to soil 


Pounds mitrate nitrogen 
per acre after: 
months 12 months 


added. 
Pounds 





Corn stover................ 47.8:1 
Wheat straw 

Red clover 

Bluegrass 

Sweet clover top 


1186 
1737 
3147 


~3044 
3474 


—60 
—60 
+40 
+40 


+20 
—20 
+140 
+160 
+-220 
+220 


80 —60 ; 
97 —40 
195 —30 
185 —40 
330 +20 + 140 
340 +40 +220 
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‘¥ZES, I used to have lots of trouble with sprays! 

I tried about every kind on the market. Then 
one day | had a talk with myself. ‘After all,’ I said, 
‘insecticides are chemicals and everybody knows 
Du Pont is the leader in chemistry!’ So I called 


on Du Pont and found out how easily and quickly 
NuREXFORM can be applied and why it does such 
an effective job. Now I find I can depend just as 
much on all Du Pont insecticides and fungicides. 
That’s why I’m sold on Du Pont!” 


HOW NuREXFORM CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


(1) NuREXFORM gives complete coverage over 
foliage and fruit, because it spreads as it sprays. 
And you save the cost of adding a spreader. 

(2) NuREXFORMis highly effective and easy to 
apply, because it stays in suspension — avoiding 
clogged screens, nozzles, and lines—and providing 
a uniform strength of spray from the tank. 


(3) NuREXFORMmixes readily with Lime Sulfur 
at spraying dilutions, without sludge formation 


giving a complete sprayout of the tank. 


Get the advantages of these three time and 
money-saving features by ordering NuREXFORM 
this season. And for your other requirements, re- 
member -- you can get a maximum of effectiveness 
and economy by specifying Du Pont insecticides’ 
and fungicides. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT DU PONT PEST CONTROL 


Du Pont works For you . . In one of the most 


Sprayed apples exposed to codling thoroughly equipped pest control laboratories 
moth attack in the “‘controlled in the world, du Pont chemists are constantly 


climate’’ room. 


age, SELES 


A corner of the laboratory where 


1h chemists continually prepare 


compounds for testing their pest 


Per a se 
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developing better products to help you grow 
cleaner and healthier crops. Use this list as your 
guide for better crop protection. 


*BLACK LEAF “155” 
Cryolite (precipitated) 
Copper Sulfate 
*FLUXIT Spreader 
Sulfur 
Harts Green *Trade Mark 
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7A Nears Wonk in a Weck 





OR months they loaf in the 
F sun—empty packing sheds 
beside seldom-used tracks. You 
wonder why they were built 
there among the fields or 
groves. 


Then one day you feel life 
begin to stir. For miles around, 
long strings of refrigerator cars 
congregate on every siding. A 
regiment of pickers, graders, 
packers gathers from nowhere. 
Mountains of crates and bas- 
kets appear overnight. For in 
the fields another crop is ripe, 
and for a few brief days that 
obscure crossroads may be a 
major source of a mighty 
nation’s supply of some par- 
ticular fruit or vegetable. 


Elsewhere endless fields of 
grain flood waiting trains with 
sudden Niagaras of golden har- 
vest. 


No other method of transporta- 
tion could possibly provide for 





the swift, orderly marketing of 
America’s crops. To take care 
of these seasonal shipments, the 
railroads maintain thousands of 
miles of track, special types of 
freight cars and endless other 
facilities that are used primarily 
for peak crop movements. Oper- 
ating at all seasons over their 
own vast network of steel high- 
ways, the railroads link pro- 
ducer to consumer with a fast, 
dependable, low-cost, low-loss 
system of distribution. 


No other kind of transport is big 
enough and flexible enough to 
handle the varied transporta- 
tion needs of the nation’s agri- 
culture, industry and commerce. 


* * * 


TRAVEL ON 

CREDIT 
America’s railroads offer new, 
simple installtnent payment 
plan for trips and tours. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
TICKET AGENT 









A national campaign each APRIL to promote good packing, secure loading and 


ft red by Shippers Advisory Boards. 





p PERFECT careful handling of ALL ship 
@ SHIPPING 


p 


Avoid loss and damage. We can’t afford to waste our national resources. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 11 ) 


Oregon and Washington, wh 

of its high flavor, large size, fille. 
ness, and adaptation to freezing it Page 
chief variety. In central California ne: 
the coast it has been replaced to a nae 
siderable extent by the Nick Ohmer which 
is much more resistant to the “yellows” 
virus disease. 


Howard 17 (Premier) is still an impor- 
tant variety in the northeastern States 
Its productiveness, healthy plant, and frost 
resistance make it still an outstanding and 
leading variety. It is less important than 
formerly because some of its daughters 
have replaced it in certain sections. Thus 
Blakemore, a better shipper, has replaced 
it on the Chesapeake Peninsula. Dorsett, 
with higher flavor, and Catskill, of later 
season, have also replaced it to a consid. 
erable extent. 


Missionary continues as the only. impor- 
tant variety in Florida. It has been partly 
replaced by Blakemore in other places 
where Missionary is decreasing in com- 
mercial importance. Klonmore should be 
tested by Florida growers as a variety 
possibly to replace Missionary. 


Catskill, though relatively new, is an 
important commercial variety in the 
northern states. It has been about as 
frost resistant and productive as Howard 
17 (Premier), but is later, slightly firmer, 
and slightly better in quality. It is a de- 
pendable midseason variety and should 
be grown more extensively in the areas to 
which it is adapted. 


Dorsett is an important variety in 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and in the 
states westward to Missouri. Its very 
high flavor, large size, attractiveness, and 
fine plants make it a favorite for the high 
class market. It is not so firm as Fairfax 
and does not regularly possess its high 
flavor in sections as far south as eastern 
North Carolina. In states as far north 
as New York and New England it is too 
frost-susceptible to be the leading variety. 


Dunlap is still the leading hardy variety 
in the more northern sections, though 
Howard 17 (Premier), Beaver, and Cat- 
skill have replaced it in some sections. 


Fairfax continues to increase in acreage. 
Its high dessert quality, good size, firm- 
ness, and attractiveness have made it out- 
standing for the highest class market. 
When well mulched to shift the crop to 
the late season, it has escaped frosts and 
produced well as far north as southern 
Michigan, central New York, and south- 
ern New Hampshire. 


NEW VARIETIES 


Several outstanding new varieties are 
now available. for trial that are likely to 
change the relative importance of stand- 
ard varieties and replace them in some 
areas. Some of the most important are 
Klonmore, Fairmore, Tennessee Supreme, 
Redstar, and Dresden. But still other new 
ones may prove profitable to many grow- 
ers—Massey, Eleanor Roosevelt, Maytime, 
Starbright, Northstar, Shelton, Hebron, 
Pathfinder, and three Texas varieties— 
Alamo, Ranger, and Rio Grande. 


Klonmore is a Klondike-Blakemore 
cross from the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station that is handsomer, 
earlier, and finer in quality than the old 
Klondike. Its foliage is so disease resist- 
ant that spraying has not been necessary. 
As stated above, it should also be tested 
in Florida.. Already in the first year after 
it was named some thousands of acres 
have been set to the variety in Louisiana. 
Farther north than Louisiana the fruit 


may be too small to be desirable. 
MARCH, 194! 
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airfax-Blakemore cross 
GEDA and North Carolina 
work that = ag pet high- 
. firm, with the Fairfax color, 
pats Seige resistant. It should be tested 
an early fancy shipping berry for 

Y deth states. It is the firmest of all 
a wberries. However, it is not quite so 
say as Blakemore and is darker in color. 


; also from the U.S.D.A. and 
Nor Corolina breeding work, is a high- 
favored, firm, late shipping berry, of 
Blakemore color and adapted to southern 
regions. It keeps its high flavor when 
hipped to market but is too late in season 
oe the major commercial variety in the 


South. i 









~ from the 
breeding 


However, ripening — the end 
the Blakemore season, its large size 
sis it promising to grow with that 
variety. | 
Tennessee Supreme, from the Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has the 
same parentage as Blakemore. It has 
been very productive and is quite promis- 
ing in frozen-pack tests. The flavor is 
considered very good and it is as early 
as Blakemore in Tennessee. Though pos- 
sibly too soft to replace Blakemore as a 
shipping variety, it should be tested in 
Tennessee and surrounding region. 


Redstar and Starbright, from the 
U.S.D.A., are both high-flavored, firm, 
handsome Chesapeake-Fairfax crosses. 
Both have disease resistant foliage. Red- 
star is extremely late, later than Gandy, 
Aroma, or Late Stevens and should be 
used to extend the season of strawberries 
in northern states. Starbright is about 
the same in season as Chesapeake but is 
firmer, higher flavored, and handsomer. 
It produces more plants, especially on the 
more elevated sites than does Chesapeake. 


Dresden, from the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is a variety of 
the Catskill season and like the Catskill 
is extremely productive. It does not seem 
to succeed so well as Catskill in Mary- 
land but does well in New England, in 
central and northern New York, and in 
similar sections. It is too soft for a long 
distance shipping variety. 


Of the other new varieties Eleanor 
Roosevelt, from the U.S.D.A. and North 
Carolina co-operative work, showed up 
very well in 1940, being large, very pro- 
ductive, and attractive in eastern North 
Carolina. It is not so early as Blakemore, 
nor as vigorous as Fairmore, but under 
high culture may be profitable. It has not 
succeeded so far north as Maryland. May- 
time, from the U.S.D.A., is an extremely 
early variety for Maryland and similar 
regions, ripening about as early there as 
the old Excelsior, but is large, firm, and 
high-flavored while Excelsior is small, 
soft, and very acid. It is suggested for 
the earliest locations. In New York in 
1940, however, it was no earlier than 
Howard 17 (Premier). Shelton and 
Hebron are both from the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Shelton 
an early, productive sort to be compared 
with Howard 17 (Premier), and Hebron 
a late variety to be tested in Connecticut, 
but which is probably too soft except for 
nearby markets. Pathfinder, from the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is a showy, productive variety which is 
resistant to red stele root disease. It 
should be tested on low sites in the north 
where air drainage is good and where 
there is danger from this trouble. Like 
Howard 17 (Premier) it is too soft in 
Maryland for a good shipping variety. 
Northstar, from the U.S.D.A., is very 
vigorous but makes few plants. The 
berries are large,-handsome, firm, and of 
very high quality. It is adapted to fertile 
moist soils as far south as Virginia and 
Oklahoma. 

In southwest Texas Ranger, Alamo and. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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IF YOU'RE FIGURING ON BUYING 







A CAR THIS YEAR, SEND FOR 
THIS FIGURING CHART NOW 


You may discuss with friends the kind 
of car to buy—but probably you make 
your own decision as to when and how 
you buy it. 

Should you decide to buy a car on 
time, here’s a suggestion which may 
save you money, as it has others. 

Just fill out the coupon below and 
receive, by return mail, the GMAC 
Figuring Chart illustrated. 

Then, some evening at home, you 
can figure your own time purchase 
transaction on any new General 
Motors car, based on the length of 
time you want and the amount you 
wish to pay monthly. 

All costs in this Chart are in dollars 
and cents. With it, you can know in 
advance—before you 
buy—just what you will 





NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 
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pay for financing and insurance—and 
see just what insurance protection you 
get for your car. 


Seasonal Income Plans 
You will receive, also, if you so check 
on the coupon, a “Seasonal Plan 
Folder.” It points out that if your 
income is received on a seasonal basis, 
you may, if you like, make payments 
on the purchase of a General Motors 
car to conform to the receipt of your 
income. 

Why not send for the GMAC Chart 
and Folder and figure your own time 
plan? ‘ 

Mail the coupon today or see your 
General Motors Dealer. This plan is 
available only through dealers: in 
Chevrolet cars and trucks, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac cars. 
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Today, 
you cant find a Place to Park 


A leaf floating lazily to earth in a sleeping forest. Brilliant patches 
of sunlight stealing across deep shadows. 
The tempo of life so patient that change is imperceptible. 
Solitude! ‘ 
Today throbbing crowds, eager and determined faces, impatient 
traffic. You can’t find a place to park. The pioneer has built a city! 
His achievements sprang of ambition. His goal was worth the 
hard work with crude tools, against merciless odds. 


* * * * 


Industry today is being challenged to see a mew goal and reach 
it. The challenge is being accepted. 

America is stepping faster—better ideas, more raw materials, 
more finished products. Science is doing its share, laboratories are 
discovering new methods—all in a spirit of determination that will 
fill the world with wonder. Have we not always been a nation of 
workmen, with a confidence in our ability to surmount obstacles 
that only strong men would tackle? 


* * % * 


* f . 
People who get results agree that theré is no substitute for hard 
work—that recreation and relaxation are staunch partners of pro- 
longed effort. 


In your well-earned leisure, se- 
lect a beverage of moderation. A 
tall, stately glass of Budweiser is a 
standing invitation to make your 
moments of relaxation complete. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 


Budweiser 


TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


pe Beverage of Modaralion 


COPR. 1941 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Inc., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ARMISTICE DAY FREEVE 
(Continued from page 12) = 
MISSOURI 


trunks is of a dark brow 

the wood without green sroinaed down to 
is likely to be serious. Thi $ the injury 
: . . 1s will be 
ticularly so if the damage exten re pA os 
way around the trunk. In fact, the the 
may be girdled, which would permit’ rete 
due to a storage of foods in the twigs 
branches, to put out leaves and even wy 
soms next spring, after which they asd 
wither and die. or | 

Since no one can accurately predict the 
extent of the damage, it is suggested that 
growers generally postpone the cutting or 
pulling of fruit plants until after growth 
starts. Even then it may be well to with. 
hold drastic operations, such as cutting or 
destroying, until one is very sure the trees 
are dead. It would be better to lose one 
season of growth on young trees than to 
destroy trees that might possibly recover. 

In some instances, especially with young 
trees of the various species, the grower 
may employ “cutting-back” as a remedial 
measure. This would consist of cutting 
the trees just below the injured area and 
above the graft or bud union. Where there 
is sufficient space or distance between the 
injured area and the graft union for one 
or more sprouts to arise, cutting-back 
may prove satisfactory. Sprouts arising 
from below the graft union can of course 
be budded or grafted at later dates. The 
cutting-back work should be done not 
later than May 1 and if it can be accom- 
plished during the last half of March or 
the early part of April, better sprout 
growth for the perpetuation of the trees is 
likely to -occur. 

Pruning work should be light in nature 
because the injured trees will need as 
much leaf surface as possible for the 
manufacture of food materials in an effort 
to overcome the injury. Cultivation or 
fertilization, and proper spraying should 
be helpful in securing a rapid growth in 
the spring and early summer. 


KANSAS 


killed. A condition somewhat. unusual for 
this region is that peach fruit buds appar- 
ently are uninjured in some instances, 
whereas the bark on the older wood and 
particularly on the trunks of the trees 
seems to be severely injured or perhaps 
killed. On the sour cherry a discolored 
area is present under many of the buds. 

The damage on peach and cherry trees 
which were set out in the spring of 1940 
seems to be less than with older trees. 

Among the apple varieties it appears 
that York and Stayman have been injured 
more severely than many other varieties. 
Comparatively little damage is observed 
either with the fruit buds or trees among 
the Wealthy and Yellow Transparent 
plantings. Important commercial _varie- 
ties, such as Jonathan, Winesap, Grimes, 
and Delicious, are injured in varying de- 
grees and it is still too soon to determine 
how much damage has been caused. Ap- 
parently the most severe damage has oc- 
curred in apple orchards between five and 
15 years of age. 

Orchardists are being advised to do no 
pruning this winter and many growefs 
will make an attempt to provide favorable 
growing conditions for the trees which 
suffered least in the storm. ; 

Raspberry and blackberry plantings 
were damaged and in most instances the 
lateral buds on the fruiting canes were 
damaged, although the fruiting canes 
themselves were not killed. Most vine- 
yards, principally of Concord, have 
showed but little evidence of any damage. 
Many strawberry plants, 
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those in the northeastern part of the State 
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still too early to predict how 
this injury will reduce fruit pro- 
d runner set next summer. 





and it 
eh 
duction an 


NEBRASKA 


were not — ane. 
‘ve fruit buds to produce a goo 

Enough irstill left. Duchess fruit buds 
were more seriously hurt. Older bear- 
ing trees of varieties like Jonathan, 
Golden Delicious, Red Delicious, King 
David, and York were injured in the 
trunk, crotches, large branches and even 
in the three and four-year-old wood, but 
not serious enough to result in a high 
proportion of dead trees. The most seri- 
ous damage here is to the fruit buds and 
spurs and very few apples are expected. 
Gano and Ben Davis trees seemed to stand 
the shock a little better and there may be 
a fair crop of these. Missouri Pippin, 
Winesap, Grimes, Black Twig, Virginia 
Beauty, and Stayman are more seriously 
injured than any of the previously men- 
tioned late varieties. Here the loss of trees 
probably will be the heaviest. The most 
serious damage to apples seems to be on 
trees from five to 10 years of age of the 
varieties mentioned above other than the 
summer varieties. Haralson, Secor, Joan, 
and Northwestern Greening are only 
slightly damaged even in this age group. 

Cherries: The two most common varie- 
ties of sour cherries are Early Richmond 
and Montmorency, both of which are seri- 
ously damaged in the trunk, crotches, 
young and old wood, and fruit spurs. The 


Wealthy 


loss of trees will be fairly heavy here. - 


The Morello type is hurt only slightly and 
should produce some fruit. 

Pears: Old pear trees of all kinds are 
seriously damaged in trunk and main 
branches. Fruit buds are all gone. The 
loss of trees will be very heavy. 

Peaches: Most young peach trees are 
killed to the ground. The old trees vary 
a great deal in different locations. Some 
show live fruit buds and twigs and slight- 
ly injured trunks. Others of same variety 
show serious trunk and bud injury. 

Plums: The American plums are in 
most cases perfectly sound. The European 
types like Damson, Green Gage, and Lom- 
bard are dead to the ground as are also 
those with Japanese blood like Abundance, 
Burbank, and Elephant Heart. Hanska, 
Kahinta, and others of this type of Dr. 
Hansen’s crosses are hurt badly, but 
Wauneta is apparently uninjured. 

Grapes: Concord is seriously damaged 
in bud and cane in the northern part of 
the grape region (Douglas and Washing- 
ton counties). Moore’s Early and Camp- 
bell’s Early are not seriously hurt. Farther 
south there is bud damage on low ground 
on Concord but no serious damage of the 
canes. At best the grape crop will be less 
than a third of last year’s bumper crop. 

Raspberries: There is very serious 
damage to the fruit buds on Cumberland 
black raspberries. The crop will be very 
small on the best patches and a total loss 

on most of them. Where weeds stopped 
the drifting snow the buds are alive. 
_ Currants and gooseberries show no in- 
jury whatever. 
Strawberries: Injury to the plants is 
spotted but there should be a fair crop. 
Nursery stock : Wherever nursery stocks 
of fruit plants were in the field the loss 
was so serious no attempt will be made to 
market them. 


IOWA 


sometimes a thin, unhealthy, watersoaked 
region of tissues made up of inner bark 
and outer sapwood layers; and, as the 
Season has progressed, distinct drying of 
the affected areas with some shrinkage of 
the bark and a line of demarcation be- 
tween injured and uninjured bark. In 
(Continued on page 30) 
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‘Only 3 ScABBY BUSHELS 


IN 10,000 BUSHEL CROP’ 





3: Russell) Braman operates 
60 acres in fruit and 15 acres in 
general crops near Grand Rapids. 
In 1940, scab took its toll in 
many a Michigan apple orchard 
—but not in Russell Braman’s! 


“It was a bad year for scab,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘Sbut we did not have 
over 3 bushels of scabby apples 
in our entire 10,000-bushel yield. 


‘Because of our ‘Caterpillar’ 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


eee J. R. BRAMAN 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN! 


track-type Tractor’s traction, we 
sprayed when we needed to. We 
like the R2’s 5 speeds for orchard 
work —especially the extra 
slow first speed for spraying.” 

The action picture shows Mr. 
Braman’s outfit at work in young 
orchard. The R2 is powering 
the 500-gallon, power take-off 
sprayer with 35 G.P.M. pump 
(600 pounds pressure )— working 
steadily up and down steep 
grades! Inset: Mr. Braman with 
some of his prize McIntoshes! 

The man who knows what qual- 
ity means, in fruit or tractors, is 
the one who will want the special 
survey we offer! 


CATERPILLAR sel 


DIESEL ENGINES TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


TERRACERS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR co. 
Dept. A-13, Peoria, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
I operate 


(J How 
orchard alone, withou 


k 


t obligation? 


can I get a competent equipm 


acres of orchard. My power is 


ent survey, applying to my 


R.F.D._—__—__ 


County 


Town 
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State____ 
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Write for catalog showing stream- 
lined portables in a wide range 
of sizes and models, Tractor Trail- 
fits in all sizes, a complete line of . 
row crop sprayers. The Hardie 
Mfg. Company, Hudson, Mich., 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HAMILTON 
‘Spray Guns that pay” 


To prune and not spray efficiently 
is poor business 
















W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 






GUN FOR EVERY PURP 
nod r PEE ¢ ‘ 


Seven Models s200 oo rec: 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmewer 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites. Florists, 






Truckers.Nurserymen.FruitGrowers 
Lew Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 
n Farm Machine Co. Free 









America 
1106 38rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RUNNING WATER 


Bed 7-0 ae od 7 
PRODUCTION. TOO 










= In a test by a leading 

® University they found an 

oN increase % in con- 

sumption of water by a 

layingflock broughta35% 

increase in egg produc- 
tion. Running wa- 
ter alsoincreases milk 
roduction and makes 

gain faster. 







—make it possible to have running 
water at low cost. Write for Free 
Book. Tells about BURKS Super 
Turbine Shallow Well and BURKS 
Educer Deep Well Systems- One =~ 
Moving pore pops Copaciiee— ee Se 
utomatic, Se riming — Know 
Burks and You'll Buy Burks. ae - 3 


Geen Wels 
DECATUR PUMP CO., 79.Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 
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PHILIP HANDERSON 


HEADS PROMOTION AND 
ADVERTISING FOR 
FORD TRACTOR 


Pinup HANDERSON has been 
named sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of the Ferguson-Sher- 
man Manufacturing Corporation, 
Dearborn, Mich. The announcement, 
made by H. Stanley Jenkins, manager 
of sales, states that Mr. Handerson 
will take over his new post immediate- 
ly. In addition to his duties as adver- 
tising manager, Mr. Handerson will 
be active in dealer and distributor con- 
tacts with special emphasis being given 
personal dealer aids and advertising. 
Ferguson-Sherman is the sole dis- 
tributing organization for Ford tractor 
with Ferguson system farm imple- 
ments. 

Mr. Handerson recently concluded 
nine years as director of advertising 
and publicity for the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Formerly, he 


man Advertising Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and was research director of the 
Cleveland office of McCann-Erickson. 


CLEAR VISION for 
SPRAYERS! 


plus HEAD and EYE 
PROTECTION 


Just Pull Out > 
and Tear Off 










Here is the face protec- 

tor you need—Cesco E- 
“C’’! Carries a 30 ft. roll of 
transparent ribbon that passes 
across the regular mask. Just 
pull out a little when it water 
rE? or ar and ALL’S 
LEAR immediately. 


Get Greater Crop Coverage—Comfort—Security! 


A better crop—faster work with comfort and 
protection from lime, sulphur, lead, oil and other 
sprays. You Est ALL of that when you order yout 
Cesco E-Z “C’’ Face Protector from your local 
seedsman or dealer, or direct from us. Act today! 
Price $3 complete. 





CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., 2707 °°" inois 
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STATE NEWS 

(Continued from page 15) 

better if th t rvive. When 
"We jay por tog Soe te stuff," he 


he ong echo the sentiments of his audi- 


OE Erie Linde, chairman of the legislative 
committee, exhibited an independent atti- 
jude when he said, "I don't like to see us go 

the Government, not even to sell apples. 
We've got to put our own house in order.’ 

Besides reports of growers, the meeting 
featured talks by such men as Dr. R. D. An- 
thony, State College, Pa.; Dr. R. S. Marsh, 
West Virginia University; Dr. T. L. Guyton, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
B. A. Porter, U.S.D.A.; Dr. E. M. Stoddard, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station; 


~ and Dr. Richard Bradfield, Cornell University. 


Officers elected at the meeting were: H. W. 
Skinner, Chambersburg, president; H. M. An- 
derson, New Park, vice-president; Paul Thayer, 
Carlisle, treasurer; and J. U. Ruef, State Col- 


lege, secretary. 


TENNESSEE—Growing conditions have been 
exceptionally favorable throughout fall and 
winter and fruit prospects for 1941 are excel- 
lent. Strawberries suffered but lightly from 
the early fall freezes and growers report 
their plants in splendid condition. Peach 
trees, returning after their vacation last year, 
are generally well budded and ready for busi- 
ness. Other fruits are equally promising. 

Fruit growers are becoming more “fertility 
conscious” and some growers are looking 
about for economical means of supplying the 
elements. Herman Maxey of Knoxville who 
specializes in high quality grapes, apples, and 
peaches for the Knoxville curb markets, has 
built up some 50 acres of orchard land and 
maintained above average growth status on 
his trees and vines solely by the use of hog 
hair top dressing. Week in and week out, 
loads of hog hair are brought from the local 
abattoir. In cool weather, this is broadcast 
over the rows, and is disked in lightly, but in 
summer it is composted with sawdust to kill 
its objectionable odor. 

Olin Albin of McKenzie noted that one of 
his apple trees growing near a highway em- 
bankment was exceptionally thrifty and dis- 
covered that several years previously a tele- 
phone service truck had dumped a load of 
old dry cell batteries there. He bought up 
a lot of old B batteries from radio shops and 
burst open four or five of them under each 
apple tree. When used experimentally on one 
row of Transparents five years ago, Mr. Albin 
said these trees had especially rich foliage 
and the fruit sized up ahead of the rest of 
the orchard. He believes he is combatting a 
tinc deficiency, but probably ammonia or 
other elements give some benefits. The bat- 
teries disintegrate in two years’ time.—A. N. 
PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Fruit growers at their 
State horticultural society meeting at Con- 
cord, January 23, voted in favor of a cull 
apple labeling law for New Hampshire, for 
@ survey of commercial apple trees in the 
State, and a standard one and one-eighth 
bushel box for all eastern apples in jumble, 
e, or face-and-fill packs. 

The growers voted support of a bill to be 
put before the State legislature which would 
modify the cull apple law as used in Missouri 
and other states. The proposed bill specifies 
that all apples sold in both wholesale and re- 
tail trade must be labeled "culls" or “drops” 
if they are below U. S. utility grade. Good 
drops will not be included as culls, although 
not hand picked, unless they have more than 
15 per cent bruising or more than 10 per cent 
waste in preparation. Culls will be labeled 
with black letters two and one-half inches 
high. Other grades of apples than culls will 
not have to be specifically labeled except as 
otherwise required by law. 

The survey of apple trees in the State was 
approved by the growers, to tie in with the 
results of similar surveys in all the other New 
England states. 
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For the 








Electric Starter 
and Lights Extra 


All signs point to a brighter 
future for fruit men who man- 
age well and keep their costs 
That calls for fast, nim- 
ble-footed power which takes but 
little time for daily care, loses no 
time when work is waiting, makes 
the most of every man-hour. 
Priced in the lowest’ bracket, 
this new Case'“VO” tractor offers 
you a low investment cost. Fitted 
with Fuel-Miser carburetion and 
four gears forward it brings low 
operating cost. Being the big trac- 
tor of the 1-2 plow class it gives 
you extra pe a capacity that 
gets more acres done in a day and 
cuts down the labor cost per acre. 








ote 





= Be Sure fo See It! 


New low Phice Ihactor 


Stop in at your Case dealer’sand . 


B Know what's new for the future of fruit. Mark + 


Mm 





New Future 


how the power take-off is properly 
ema for driving spray ian ais 

ow the Case full-swinging draw- 
bar makes quick, short turns easy 
with full load . . . how it locks 
automatically when backing. Get 


the feel of its ge toe-touch 
assisting brakes. serve how 
fully its fruit-guard fenders pro- 
tect overhanging branches, how 
its cockpit cowling protects the 
operator’s comfort. 

For larger acreages and heavier 
work Case has two larger orchard 
tractors of full 2 and 3-plow size 
. +. every one more tractor for the 
money in its size and price class 

also full line of orchard tools. 





> es 

















F items interest you, mail to J. I. Case Co., 3 
F Dept. C-12, Racine, Wis., or nearest branch. 


Send re New 
Tractor Book 


01-2 Plow Grove & O Orchard Tractor Plows 
OFull 2-Plow { Grchard (Offset & Tandem Harrows 
0 3-Plow Tractors (© Spring-Tooth Harrows 


Name. 





Adds 








Acreage. 
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NICHOLS “INSTANT” COPPER SULPHATE 

is more than the old time copper sulphate which 

has always been used for Bordeaux. Check these 

10 points carefully and see why Nichols original 

Triangle Brand “Instant” Sulphate 

really has “something to show for itself: 

1. ACCURATE CONTROL . . . You know exactly 
how much copper sulphate i is in your mixture. 

2. GREATER SAFETY. . . Control of mixture 
means increased safety. 

3. BETTER MIXTURES . . . Dissolves instantly 

completely. Requires no agitation. 

4. ECONOMY . .. No waste, sediment, no 
undissolved crystals. YOU USE IT ALL! 

5. EFFICIENCY . 99% pure, 100% efficient. 
Permits quicker use of fresh solutions. 

G. FASTER OPERATIONS . Saves time, labor 
- . + mixes directly i in the spray tank. 

7. REDUCES EQUIPMENT . Eliminates extra 
equipment for slaking lime and stock solutions. 

8. KNOWN QUALITY . Standard for 50 years, 
it is the oldest and best known brand. 
Modern manufacturing methods assure nev- 
er failing high quality in every package. 

9. MODERN PACKAGES . . Safeguard quality. 
At no extra cost, you get the best in water- 
proof bags and steel-hooped barrels. 
PRODUCED IN 3 LARGE PLANTS . Your deal- 
er can always supply you because of three 
strategically located plants. 


NICHOLS 


ORIGINAL “INSTANT” 


ASK YOUR DEALER for Lemma reg 7 
“Instant” Copper Su iphate ay 
ep io LARGE AND SMALL CRYSTAL 


SULPHATE 
d GRANULATED NICHOLS : 
or STANDARD BORDEAUX, neg e mia 
HYDRATED for copper lime dusts. ~ “9 
your. copy of the new Bordeaux Bookle 








This KOHLER Electric Plant 


brings city comfort 
to country homes! 










1500 watts— 1! 10- 
volt A.C. 

Others, 800 upto 
10,000 watts, A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. 





Wherever you are—farm, camp, lodge, 
cabin, filling station—you can enjoy the 
comforts and conveniences of dependable 
electric current. Ample capacity for aver- 
age lighting, pumping, radio, appliances, 
small tools. Easily installed——fully auto- 
matic—self-starting, self-stopping—sturdy, 
compact, quiet—economical. Investigate— 
_MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER — TODAY 


am KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
* Pen, Planned Plumbing and Heating 
~ KOHLER CO., Dept. AFC-3P. 
= D rte Kohler, Wisconsin. ... Please send 
me information ahout Kohler Plants! 
Name 
_ Address 
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MORE ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIAN WALNUTS 


C onsIDERABLE interest is still being 
manifested in the Carpathian Persian (Eng- 
lish) walnuts which have beeh imported 
from Poland during the past 10 or 12 years. 
Because of the war nuts -have not been 
imported during the past two years, but 
seedling trees raised from nuts imported 
previously are still available. The writer 


is Often asked whether there are bearing ~ 


trees of the Carpathian walnuts in this 
country. In a paper prepared by P. C. 
Crath, the introducer of this strain of wal- 
nuts, for the meeting of the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association at Roanoke, Va., ref; 
erence was made to trées producing nuts. 

Thomas Rudy’ of Belleville, N.J., has two 
1l-year-old trees, the larger of which is 
eight inches in diameter and 20 feet tall. 
This tree bore 100 nuts in 1938 from which 
Mr. Rudy has raised 80 seedlings. The 
smaller tree bore 25 nuts in 1939. 

Carpathian walnuts on a farm near Wash- 
ington, N.J., are bearing regularly. Near 
Thorold South, Ontario, two eight-year-old 
trees produced 60 walnuts. Mr. Crath states 
that the Carpathian walnut produces female 
flowers at five years of age and male catkins 
two or three years later, at which time the 
trees begin fruiting. 

At the same meeting Carl Weschcke of 
St. Paul, Minn., reported on walnuts col- 
lected for him by Mr. Crath in the Car- 
pathian Mountains in 1936 and 1937 and on 
an importation of walnuts from Austria. 
The 12,000 seedlings raised from these wal- 
nuts experienced temperatures of 30 degrees 
or more below zero. Many winterkill to 
some extent, but even the most tender gain 
in height each year, and all are apparently 
becoming acclimatized. The hardier of these 
seedlings will be brought to fruiting age 
by Mr. Weschcke. 

On the same expedition Mr. Crath col- 
lected scions of the best European varieties, 
three of which produced nuts for Mr. 
Weschcke in 1940. These trees vegetate 
two or three weeks earlier than the earliest 
black walnuts. 

Mr. Weschcke finds that these varieties 
are much more difficult to propagate than 
known varieties of black walnut or black 
walnut stocks. When grafted experimentally 
on eastern black walnut, native Minnesota 
black walnut, heartnut and butternut root- 
stocks, the greatest number of successful 
grafts was obtained on the butternut, but 
the butternut root system is least satisfactory 
for the support of the Persian walnut top. 
Probably seedlings of the Persian walnut 
itself must be used for best results —GEORGE 
L. State, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ 
Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 
















This and many more yearly records in free 
booklet. In cities you can produce honey in 
back yards. Easy to start, bees require little 
attention once a week. Young people and 
women, as well as men, keep bees. Our 
e, “Gleanings in Bee Culture” , gives 
monthly instructions. By selling in your lo- 
cal imeeteit you make a good profit. Bees fly 
over two miles for nectar. 
sary for the 


Write for free catalog with over 4000 words 
of instruction, and klet on beekeeping 
profits written by +! beekeepers. 
ginner’s outfit ready to assemble, aaa 
with bees, $11.50. Six — = 1 sub- 
ings in Bee Culture” 64- 
page monthly magazine for only 25¢ (to 
new readers Rm, Check below. 
( ) Mail free catalog. ( ) Se poe Sete. 
( ) Send magazine 6 m Se. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
322 West Liverty St. MEDINA, OHIO 
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He 
DIFFERENCE 


REETANGLEFOOT 
eo 


Destructive canker worms, 
cutworms, gypsy-moth and 
tussock-moth caterpillars, bag 
or basket worms, and similar 
pests can’t get into your 

































use 
economical, easily applie 
TREE TANGLEFOOT bands 













Single application lasts up- 
wards of three months, 
regardiess of weather. Won't 
soften, run or melt, yet 
always elastic, expanding 
with growth of tree. 
















’ Contains no taburtons ingre- 
dients. Can used sai 
on vines and eaan trees as 
= as mature trees. 30 
rs continuous use prove 
tts. "dependability. Use it to 
protect shade trees, too. For 
this purpose many prefer the 
indirect balsam wool band- 
ng method. Unexcelied for 
tree surgery. Requires no 
mixing, and is easily applied 
with wooden paddle. Insist 
- on TREE TANGLEFOOT. 


end foe TREE TANGLEFOOT Ltkeralure 
THE TANGLEFOOT CO. + GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
—,” Insecticides over 50 Years 


FREE 7hcs New Book 
~ | wt Fresh Ideas 
fot USERS OF 


| SPRAYERS 


If you have use for any type of Spray- 
ing Equipment, it will pay you to exam- 
ine our 1941 Catalog, packed with fresh 
ideas that can — big cash savings and 
better crops. You'll find in it every ty; 
of Power and Take-Off Sprayer for 
Orchard and Field Crops. (Our new 

‘“‘Economy’’ line starts at $220.) You'll 
be interested in the sensational new FIELD 

FORCE Hitch which W a nego right angle 
turns on headlands. rite today for your 
-copy of this helpful Catalog. 


FIELD FORCE MFG. CO. 


Makers of Sprayers for 59 Years 


















Dept. A. Pottstown, Pa. 











? ? SPRAY HOSE BURSTING ?? 


GUARANTEED HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE 
ANY LENGTH—ANY PRESSURE TO 1,000 POUNDS 
B24 BRAID 2le FT, 1/2" 23 BRAID Be FT. 

ie" 23 BRAID 2c FT. 3/6°43 BRAID die FT. 
SAMPLE WENA Hh men Capon @ 1.8 
High Pressere Couplings @ $1.75 P. &. 


FREE BROADWAY RUBBER MEG. CO. 


Meselectersn ond tegineen Secs [60 
S29 E. BROADWAY LOUISVILLE, 
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Convenience in carrying is one of the reasons 
why customers are showing preference for 
fruit packed in open-mesh consumer-type bags. 


OPEN-MESH BAGS SELL 
FRUIT ON EYE 
APPEAL 


Reports from the apple growing 
regions of the country—particularly 
from the four-state area of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland—show that open-mesh bags 
ate gaining in favor among growers 
and grocery men. 

Use of mesh bags this year is sub- 
stantially ahead of last year, according 
to Carroll R. Miller, secretary-man- 
ager of Appalachian Apple Service, 
Inc., who keeps close check on the type 
of package in which the consumer 
buys his apples. 

The mesh bag is admirably suited 
for export apples from the Appalachi- 
an area because export apples are of 
small 21%4 to 214-inch size, which pack 
well in mesh bags as they give a more 
even weight than large apples do. 

Grocers like the consumer-type 
mesh bags because they save labor of 
handling, weighing, and wrapping 
apples. 

Growers who sell part of their crop 
at roadside markets are also finding 
the mesh bags of value. Those who use 
them say customers like to buy them 
because they can see the apples in the 
bag and because the bags are easy to 
carry. 











Coming 
JUNE DIRECTORY 
ISSUE. 








WHY WE TALK ABOUT A SYSTEM _ 











INSTEAD OF A MACHINE 









Put a hoe in a man’s hands, and 
you have a tool that will do most 
anything—if you work hard enough, and long 





enough. 
tO ans That’s why they invented implements to 
do certain special jobs. And when they came 
er the farmer used the best power he had avail- 
pit able—animals. They were flexible, even if the 
pors© tools weren’t. But they were slow, and costly. 


the = Then the tractor came. It was 
aad powerful. It didn’t tire. It didn’t 
eat when it didn’t work. But using it in front 
of traditional implements was exactly like 
hitching a separate engine somewhere out 
in front ofa buggy. 
Such a contraption would work, all right. 
It might look like a good arrangement, if 
you had never seen an automobile. 


An automobile is a one-unit machine. Power 

oe and control and traction and results are all 

engineered into one compact, efficient device. 

came GA, That’s exactly the difference be- 

ctor tween the Ford Tractor with 

Tra Ferguson System and all other tractors. The 

the Ferguson System makes the power plant and 
the tool one compact, operating unit, con-— 

trolled as easily, as accurately as the auto- 

mobile and with as little actual effort. 

The Ferguson System makes it possible for 
one model—so light that it does not pack the 
soil—to be economical for anybody to run, 
and to do all the jobs on the farm your way 
no matter how tough the going. 

Those are strong words. We do not expect 
you to take our word for it. You'll never be- 
lieve this if you just look at one of these 
machines standing still. They do look too 
small for man sized farming. 

Ah! But the point is you can’t see the 
Ferguson System do its stuff until the tool is 
in the ground. 

If you will let our dealer put a plow, or a 
cultivator, maybe a middlebuster, into your 
toughest field; you'll learn something you 
just wouldn’t have believed. 

It costs nothing to look, little to buy, and 
you'll make more money from the first day 
you put this machine to work. 












There is a dealer near you who will 
show you that these are practical 
facts. Now is the time to get set 
with a Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System. Don’t wait for the spring 
rush, when deliveries may be slow. 
See your dealer now. 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is sold nationally - the 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich 
and distributed through dealers in every part of the country. 














GETS ALL’ YOUR WORK DONE ON TIME 
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... Apples in Bemis 
LENONET Open-Mesh Bags 


You, as a grower, packer or shipper, take 
an important step toward winning consumer 
favor when you pack your apples in Bemis 
Lenonet Open-Mesh Bags. For, even the 
best apples look better in‘these convenient, 
consumer-size packages. They sell faster, 
too! Lenonet has doubled, tripled—even 
quadrupled retail sales. 


Of course your own sales—and profits—are 
in direct proportion to those of the retailer. 


And you benefit in other ways. Lenonet 
bags are easy to pack, economical to ship. 
Apples shipped in Lenonet reach the market 
in better condition. 








MAIL 
COUPON TODAY 


for samples and facts 
on how Lenonet helps 
packing, shipping and 
selling. 
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BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 








ARMISTICE DAY FREEZE 


(Continued from page 25) 


short, the symptoms are typical of low 
temperature injury, but the affected areas 
aré larger than the ordinary patch damage 
which occurs in sevese winters, often en- 
circling and including the entire trunk. 
Fruit buds are browr’and dry and the in- 
jury generally includes the whole spur. 
One, two, and three-year wood shows 
varying degrees of browning, differing with 
varieties, all the way from the inner bark 
to the pith. Vegetative wood buds are al- 
most as badly damaged as fruit buds. 

The only common variety of apple 
which escaped any damage in the worst 
affected areas was Yellow Transparent, 
with Wealthy and Duchess ranking next 
in order. The wood of Hibernal, Willow 
Twig, Haralson, Hawkeye, Erickson and 
a number of crab apples was also little 
damaged, but none of these varieties are 
important factors. in the commercial or- 
chards. Grimes, Delicious, Missouri Pip- 
pin, Golden Delicious, Stayman Winesap 
and Jonathan were among the susceptible 
varieties. Jonathan, however, showed a 
little less damage to the wood than the 
other varieties just named. Orchards in 
the height of their vigor and bearing ca- 
pacity were the most severely hit. There 
is much partial damage to trunks of old, 
thick-barked trees, with general killing on 
their southwest expdgures and more or 
less live bark on the northeast. 

It is impossible to estimate the ultimate 
extent of the damage at this time. Au- 
thorities throughout the affected region 
differ in their appraisal. Trees do not die 
all over all at once. However, the com- 
mercial crops of apples, pears, cherries, 
and peaches in the northwestern part of 
the affected area cannot be important fac- 
tors in the markets in 1941, because the 
fruit buds are very generally killed. More- 
over, it seems probable that 25 per cent 
or more of the pomology of the affected 
area will have to be operated on a salvage 
and replacement basis. 








Immediate Openings 
for the interesting outdoor profession 
of caring for shade trees 


Expansion creates future openings for 
permanent positions and advancement on 
merit to men who qualify. Selections are 
now being made. Consideration given only 
to sturdy, clean-cut Americans, not afraid 
of strenuous work. Must be single, between 
18 and 26 years of age, free to travel, with 
good practical education. Must have good 
references and be able to pass a thorough 
physical examination. Write for qualifi- 
cation blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. Davey Tree Expert Company, 
164 City Bank Building, Kent, Ohio. 











426 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send Lenonet samples, prices and information. 





Address 


(+ BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS $ 


Write for Gomprigtion new models. Nine 
, sizes—Power H 79.50 to 


oes a t 
heavy d Hi-Wheels pulling 
10” and 12” poms. quip- 
ment for cultivating, seed- 
ing, —. spray- 
=) ing, mowin 
ae moval, ote. T 
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Get Better Yield 
From Your Crops! 


with 









































j—you will get 
1 ae berter apple crops, 
P ssebiet fruit if you oor — 
- ically with Coron ry ~ 
pone Lead. This double-acti a 
ee ne means sure death ty c ° 
i mot apple worm, bud moth, 
cancel and other pests- 


Ps 
ER POTATO cro 
2 ren wis’ yines with Corona 
Calcium Arsenate ao — 
Mixture. Use as @ 
ogy dry dust. Scientific 


ray or 2 d that 
workers are var ood Mixcure on 













the ute oliage increases yields. 
TREE NDS. Use Corona 


i ible. \ 
oe living tissue. 











CHEMICALS 
DIVISION OF 
PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


LA KEE. W 





UNIVERSAL SPRAYERS for SMALL GROWERS. 

° & gower sprayer to 88 your needs Meee 
you have only a oe Write for descriptive 
older. 


UNIVERSAL POWER SPRAYER CO 
PLYMOUTH MICHIGAN 


Heals pruned stubs. 
Arrests — cures tree 
di blights, ds. Waterproof, adhesive. Excels in 
rafting. Hastens union of stock and scion. SMEARED ON 
OLD. Scions dipped in melted Graftwax keep indefinitely 











longi rafti season. Curative tree cavity filler. 
GRAFTWAX SEALS AND HEALS. 1 Ib., 60c. 2 to 6 lbs. 
50c Ib. 12 Ibs., $5.00. Postpaid. Free Sample. 

CLARION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC., Dept.A, Clarion, Pa. 
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‘COVER CROPS 
(Continued from page 20 ~ a 
wers the purpose. illet 

Oe at the rate of 40 to 50 pounds 

mbined with soybeans 

is one bushel of the latter 
a aS pounds of millet. Sudan 
ass, like millet, is somewhat ob- 
jectionable in dry years due to com- 
‘tition with the trees, but it makes 
a heavy yield if well fertilized. It is 
seeded at the rate of 25 to 30 pounds 
racre. It may even be used after 
it is apparent that soybeans are not 
oing to make a satisfactory crop. 
Buckwheat finds wide usage where 
the climate is moist and cool, but it 
is very sensitive to frost. It does 
quite well on infertile sandy loams, 

-but under such circumstances the 
land should first be fertilized. It may 
be seeded as late as the latter part of 
July and still mature a seed crop. 
This crop is also a valuable source 
of honey during the fall months, 
which ‘gives it added value as an 
orchard crop. It is seeded at the 
rate of six pecks per acre. 


is SOW 
racre. Ifco 


Winter Crops 


If possible, it is well to have two 
cover crops a year, thus gaining 
more organic matter and keeping the 
ground covered most of the time. 
Rye, wheat, vetch, crimson clover, 
sweet clover, alfalfa, and recently rye 
grass, all come in for favorable men- 
tion. 

Rye is about as near a universal 
cover crop as any that can be men- 
tioned. It makes a fast growth in 
the spring and this at once is its 
greatest advantage and disadvan- 
tage, as compared to wheat. If the 
land is wet and difficult to get on, the 
rye may joint out and mature and as 
a result dry the surface soil exces- 
sively. It is an, ideal winter crop 
where erosion is a factor. It is sown 
at the rate of eight or 10 pecks per 
acre. When sown with vetch, as is 
common some places, 18 to 20 pounds 
of the latter can be used. Like buck- 
wheat, vetch may be allowed to ripen 

and reseed itself. 

_ Sweet clover is usually heralded as 
a good soil improver and a valuable 
cover crop. It should be sown early 
in the spring at the rate of 15 to 20 
pounds of seed per acre and plowed 
under the following spring, about 
May. Davidson of New Jersey esti- 
mates that a good~ crop of sweet 
clover about 13 inches high, when 
plowed under, would soon add to the 
soil about as much available nitro- 
gen as an application of 12 tons of 
stable manure or 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre. Tree hoppers 
and stink bugs seem-to thrive in- it 
and sometimes this causes consider- 
able damage to young trees. 

_ The exact time of plowing or disk- 
mg a cover crop under has not been 


(Continued on page 35) 
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@WHAT A RECORD.... 
Earl Byers of Vincennes, Indiana used 
KOLOFOG and KOLODUST to pro- 
duce this crop of Golden Delicious 
F apples which won first prize for him in 
i the 1939 Indiana Quality-Plus Apple 
: Contest. 
KOLOFOG and KOLODUST. . 


twin brothers of control, gave him a non- 
caustic, all-weather program which knocked 
scab right out of the orchard but yet was 
mild enough to avoid russeting. 


Try KOLOFOG and KOLODUST . . 


See how they work to give you 
3 profitable results every time. 









SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Qiu JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


¢ 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO. Inc. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 














YOUR BeST ORCHARD DEFENSE! 


ORTHO 


Enable you to have balanced spray 
schedules from dormant 
through harvest sprays. 


DORMANT 
KLEENUP Soluble 












& 
ELGETOL 





& 
Nitro KLEENUP 
Powder 


FLOTATION 
SULPHUR 
* 
















CODLING MOTH 
LEAD ARSENATE 
ORTHOL-K 
COPOSIL 
BOTANO-N 





PRE- 
HARVEST 


FRUITONE 

















Write For 
Descriptive Literature 





CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
“The ORTHO Company” 


Richmond, Calif Elizabeth, N. J. 
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HOW EARL BYERS 6Rq 


“NI 

INETY-FIVE per cent of the 
crop of 8000 bushels is U. §, Ng 1 
grade,” reported G. W. Russelj 
U.S.D.A. inspector, on a block of 
Golden Delicious trees which besides 
bearing clean fruit yielded nearly 25 
bushels per tree. 

Such a remarkable record isn’ 
made every year, so Earl Byers of 
the Dixie Orchards, V incennes, Ind 
who literally mothered these apples 
from bloom to harvest, submitted his 
story to the 1939 Indiana Quality. 
Plus apple contest. As a result he 
won the gold medal, signifying top 
honors, for growing the cleanest 
apples in the State. 

“I wanted to report the Golden 
Delicious for several reasons,” he 
said. “We had very complete rec- 
ords on this particular block, it had 
been very outstanding in production 
and had been about the hardest block 
we had to fight for scab and worms, 
When it had a very heavy bloom we 
decided to spare no expense in trying 
to produce a clean crop of apples,” 

Here is the way Mr. Byers 
modestly explains how he handled 
the temperamental Golden Delicious 
block : 


“The trees were pruned up off the 
ground, spray and ladder ways were 
cut and a great amount of twig and 
weak wood thinning was done. This 
took about an hour to the tree but 
was a great aid to proper spraying, 
No dormant spray was applied be- 
cause the block had a dormant spray 
the previous spring. 

“The thinning included pulling 
and cutting all the wormy apples we 
could find after the first brood. The 
apples were thinned again during 
July, and the heaviest limbs were 
thinned again at the time of prop- 
ping or about August 5. 

“Nitrate of soda was applied at 
about five pounds per tree by putting 
it through a slow running duster and 
making a round to the row, putting 
most of it under the spread of the 
limbs. 

“Scab covers were put on with the 
wind, and we used dust whenever the 
spray cover was over three days old 
and we were caught by rain. Spray 
covers were applied at a pressure of 
about 550 pounds. Dust covers were 
applied with a duster mounted on a 
Model A Ford chassis. On the- fol 
low-up spray and on covers one, four 
and five we put both men on the 
ground to take a row apiece and 
spray first from the inside and then 


cover the entire tree. We found this |) 


to be the best way of being sure that 


the tree is thoroughly covered. On 7” 
the other covers one man sprayed] 


from the ground and the other from 
a tower on the sprayer. If the wil 
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a: in wind but whenever possible 
oe rayed up one side of the row 
and back the other. 
“The spray program was pri- 
‘iy a tank mix program. On 
ing to 

scab covers we were trying 
St infection rather than cure 
f and to this end we used a non- 


caustic sulphur fungicide spray hav-. 


d sticking and long persisting 
salases, which onal not be washed 
a by rain. Our sulphur fungicide 
dusts were selected with the same 
aims in view. As we frequently find 
it necessary to dust in the rain, it 
was essential to have a dust material 
that would penetrate the rain and 
stick to the foliage. 

“Total costs represented an outlay 
of $4.21 per tree or about 19 cents 
per bushel. Only a very heavy crop 
of a fair priced apple would justify 
such expenditure.” 

A heavy crop of Golden Delicious, 
properly managed, did justify the 
expenditure and, more than that, Mr. 
Byers’ faith in himself to produce 


quality-plus apples. 


PARTNERS PRODUCE NEW 
YORK IMPERIAL CHERRY 





F IFTEEN years ago, two resource- 
ful cherry growers of York, Pa., de- 
cided that the sweet cherry industry of 
the East needed a shot in the arm. 

Best remedy they could think of 
was a new variety which growers 
could raise without difficulty and 
which could be marketed at a profit. 

As a result, the York Imperial cher- 
ry was born and has been patented by 
Horace B. Faber and John A. C. Zieg- 
ler, Jr., co-owners of the new cherry. 

The cherry, which is named after 
the York Imperial apple, is a cross be- 
tween the sweet varieties Napoleon 
and Schmidt. 

According to Ziegler and Faber, the 
new. variety is hardy, self-pollinizing, 
and prolific, and the berries are excel- 
lent for eating, canning, and shipping. 

Whether this variety will continue 
its fine performance under different 
conditions of climate and soil remains 
to be seen. Both Faber and Ziegler 
hope it will, for they realize the East- 
ern sweet cherry industry needs help 
to survive. 


Standard 2222 
: 









GARDEN AnD 
SMALL FARM 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultrymen. 

FOUR MODELS wee 

Ample Power for Field, 
Haying_ and Truck # 
Crop Tools. Run 
Pumps, Saws and 
Belt Machines. 


Steel or Rubber Tires 
Wheels—Enclosed 
LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan iy S 
ad Free Catalog |t J 
STANDARD ENGINE Co. 


y Is,Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1Como Ave. esi westse St. 2448 Markee 
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PUMP 





When spraying costs come pressure, easy working Victory 
down, crop profits go up. That’s Pump—heart of every Iron Age 
why large and small growers Sprayer. Long life, slow speed 
everywhere praise the cost- Victory is horizontally designed 
cutting performance of thehigh for working pressures up to 

1000 P.S.I....its high pressure 

TORTRATLER - ORC!1ARD  SPRAYER atomization makes every drop 
of insecticide count. Built in 
five sizes—6, 10, 14, 20 and 37 
gallons-per-minute capacities. 







Iron Age Sprayer for every orchard or 










grove operator. Write for new sprayer catalog 
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Gentlemen: 
R ET U R *y P 1 OF IT! | want to ye we Iron Age spraying can put profits 
into my crop. ena me your new C. Og. 
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Iron Age is the only sprayer with | Address 1 
a “straight through” uxle. Tank | post omee State ! 
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NOW J/S THE TIME TO 
BUY YOUR 


ELGETOL 


THE NON-CAUSTIC 
DINITRO DORMANT SPRAY 













Prepare now for your dormant spray applica- 
tions by getting your supply of ELGETOL. There 
are so few good days available for effective dor- 
mant spraying, that you cannot afford to be 
caught unprepared. See your dealer now or write 
for our spray chart which explains how much 
ELGETOL you will need. 


Use ELGETOL for control of APHID, BUD 
MOTH, OYSTER SHELL SCALE, PEACH LEAF 
CURL, and as a ground spray control for APPLE © 
SCAB and CHERRY LEAF SPOT; or ELGETOL 
can be used with oil to control both APHID and 
SCALE at the same time. 


ELGETOL is available at your local dealer. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. INC. 


P.0. Box 642, Sacramento, Calif. 1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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LET SHELL 


i 


you with your 
PEST-CONTROL 
TROUBLES 


Having pest 
or coverage 
troubles? Bring 
them to Shell. 
The very thing 
that may have you 
stumped has prob- 
ably already been 

licked by Shell’s staff 
of entomologists. Take 
advantage of their ex- 
perience—inquire at your 
local Shell office or send 
coupon today. 


SHELL TIME-TESTED SPRAY OILS 
GIVE YOU BETTER COVERAGE, 
BETTER CONTROL... SAVE YOU 
MONEY 


SHELL NEUTROL DORMANT SPRAY OILS 
... kill scales, leaf rollers, red 
mites, etc. These spray oils are 
also ideal for controlling aphids, 
bud moths, case bearers. 


SHELL MEDOL SUMMER SPRAY OILS... 
kill codling moths, leaf hop- 
pers, mites, young scale insects. 
Shell Medol Summer Spray Oils 
are also ideal stickers for dry 
insecticides. 


SHELL 


Time-Tested 
SPRAY OILS 


wee enw ee eee eee eee --74 







Chief Entomologist 

SHELL OIL CO.,.INC. 

50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
(if East of Rockies) 

100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

(If on Pacific Coast) 


Check which 
0 My problem is 
(For detailed explanation use separate sheet) 


(C) Send me your newest booklet on Shell 
Spray Oils. 











































STRAWBERRY VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 23) 


Rio Grande, from the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, have replaced the 
older varieties, but in eastern sections 
they are too subject to diseases to be 
desirable. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES IN 
NORTHERN AREAS 


Besides raising late varieties such as 
the Redstar, growers can produce berries 
for the late season market by growing 
them at high elevations, growing them on 
heavy soil, growing them on a north slope, 
or mulching them. It is generally known 
that the higher the elevation the later the 
crop, but growers often do not fully ap- 
preciate how much Jater the crop may be. 
Probably on the average for each rise of 
100 feet in elevation the crop matures one 
day later. In western North Carolina at 
3000 feet elevation the crop is about 30 
days later than in eastern North Carolina. 
Last June at an elevation of 1500 feet, I 
saw, in the western part of the Catskill 
Mountains in New York, the Fairfax 
about 15 days later than near the Hudson 
River just a few feet above sea level. 

Mr. Eggert has published this past sum- 
mer in the Michigan Quarterly Bulletin 
very interesting figures on the effect of 
a clay soil as compared with a sandy soil 
on season of ripening. He found a delay 
of about four days in the ripening of 
berries on clay soil. He also compared 
the ripening on a north slope with that on 
a south slope and found that the crop 
ripened about 10 days later on the north 
than on the south slope. Still another 
comparison was between mulched and un- 
mulched rows in the same field. The crop 
from mulched rows ripened 10 to 14 days 
later than that on the unmulched. 


The above records indicate how growers 
can distribute their crop over a much 
longer season (1) by growing part of their 
strawberries on clay and part on sandy 
soil, (2) by growing part on a north slope 
and part on a south slope, (3) by leaving 
the mulch on part as late as possible and 
by thinning it over the rows on part as 
early as possible, and (4) by growing part 
at the lowest elevation having good air 
drainage that they have and part at the 
highest elevation. Growers can also grow 
late varieties such as the Redstar which 
is 14 to 21 days later than the Howard 17 
(Premier). Though, of course, few grow- 
ers have all the conditions mentioned 
above as affecting the season of their 
berries, all growers can grow early and 
late varieties and all can take off the 
mulch at successive periods in the spring 
to affect the season. 
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BORAX—BORIC ACID 


Borax or Boric Acid—for the effec- 
tive control of BORON DEFICIEN- 
CY DISORDERS in apple orchards. 


Write for your free copy 
"Borax, the Ounce of Prevention’’ 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York City 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





- 


CITY STATE. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s1941Berry- 
Book Describes 
Best Methods, 
* Plants, Varieties: 
Premier, Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill. 
COPY FREE © WRITE TODAY 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
22 ergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


IB 

NEWEST DEVELOPMENT IN SWEET CHERRIES 

ice ee real 

. -spli Good 
Sconce ant Sun 


WHITE ROSE SEED & NURS 
358 West Market St., Yorn 



















eee 
KASUGA’S SENSATIONAL NEW 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Everbearing Strawberry 


RECORD YIELDS—over 1,000 cases per ac summer 
on April planting. LARGE, FIRM, GOOD SHIPPme 
one 3 apse ~— = market 5 years— 
rought $2. case on s Angeles market Plants 
for sale only by originator. 1040. 


T. KASUGA AND SON 


R. 1, Box 321, Sandy, Utah 


4 FOR TOPWORKING > 


HIBERNAL - VIRGINIA 
grafted on HARDY ROOTS 
write for FREE CATALOG 


ANDREWS NURSERY finneson 


MINNESOTA 


FRUIT TREES 


Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums. Cherries our specialties 
for 87 years. Prices are so low why take any risk in 
buying, but get the best true to name. Large lines of 
general nursery stock. Catalog Free. Write today te 


STORRS & HARRISON, Inc. 
Box 3AFG, Painesville, Ohio. 


Strawberry Plants 


Millions of Yellow Free Blakemore, Aroma, 
and Missionary. All other leading varieties. 
All plants New Ground Grown and have 
passed inspection. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


John Lightfoot, Birchwood, Tenn. 


T. B. WEST & SON 
MAPLE BEND NURSERY 




















Perry, Ohio Box 41 
“West Has The Best” 
of FRUIT TREES, PLANTS and 
ORNAMENTALS 
Send for Catalogue 





ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 
Endorsed by Michigan State College. Moderate- 
ly priced and applied cold with a brush. Used 
also as a protective coating for injury. 

for price list. Dealers wanted. 


H.M. Hunt & Son, 510N.Cedar St, Lansing, Mich. 





“MIDDLEAGE’ | 


38-52 
WOMEN = 


HEED THIS ADVICE! Are you 
cross, cranky and NERVOUS, suffer 
hot flashes, weakness, dizziness, dis- 
tress of “irregularities” caused by 
this _— in a woman’s life? THEN 
LIS : 


Start today and take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s egetable Compound. 
For over 60 years Pinkham’s Com- 
pound has helped thousands of 
grateful women to calm unstrung 
nerves and to lessen the annoying 
and embarrassing distress due to 
this functional disturbance. 








WORTH TRYING! Ee 








Lydia Pinkham’s Compound is 
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MARCH, | 
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COVER CROPS 
~ (Continued from page 31) 
* too well worked out for orchards. 

In theory it would be best to incor- 

rate it with the soil at least two 
or three weeks before the active 
riod of vegetation, so that decom- 
sition would be under way. The 
bid er the crop at time of plowing, 
7 the more rapid the decomposition. 
; The summer cover should reach full 
development, or in some cases it is 
allowed to mature and remain as 
such on the land overwinter. There 
would be a greater gain if a winter 

crop were sown, however. 

t The point to emphasize in the end 
: is that if the cover crop system is 
adopted the land on which the crops 
are grown should be treated the same 
as though it were used for a bumper 
farm crop. Liming, complete fer- 

tilizer where needed, proper prepara- 
tion of a seedbed, timely seeding, and 
turning it under when at its maxi- 
mum growth should be religiously 
practiced. By so doing the cover 
iq crop system will gain excellent re- 
sults with stone fruits and small 
fruits and under certain conditions, 
especially with young trees, for 
apples. The alternative of the mulch 

: system is another story and a worthy 

: one, but has no place in this discus- 
| sion. : 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


Wirn national defense work so much 
in the limelight nowadays, many desirable 
: employment opportunities in non-defense 
fi industries are going unfilled because of a 
lack of attentiveness on the part of the 
job-seeker. 

This is particularly true in the field of 
servicing shade trees, according to Martin 
L. Davey, ex-Governor of Ohio and presi- 
dent of the Davey Tree Expert Company 





4 of Kent, Ohio. : 
j “The tree servicing field,” Davey points 
f out, “offers permanent positions and rapid 


advancement to its workers. The work, 
while relatively strenuous, is exceptionally 
healthful. Then, too, it offers splendid op- 
portunity for extensive travel.” 

Qualifications for the work, Mr. Davey 
3 Says, include a good practical education, 
: ability to pass a thorough physical exam- 
ination, and the quality of not being afraid 
of a little hard work. Age limit is 18 to 
26 years. 

Insofar as the Davey Company is con- 
cerned, applicants need not even leave their 
homes to apply for the positions which are 
open. This may be done merely by writing 
for a qualification blank which will serve in 
place of a personal interview. 


Jide HUMMER 
ORCHARD WORKER 


“Every fruit a) small, should 
have & MARTIN HUMMER! —Gilbert 
Meister, Vice Pres. American Fruit Grow- 
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“Man-was | surprised when 


I learned 


the low price of 


CLETRAC TRU-TRACTION 


OUTFIT!” 





“TRU-TRACTION 


means power on both 
tracks at all times. 


| 























18 H. P. 








on 
OU’LL be surprised, too, at the low cost of a 
Cletrac Model HG with Cletrac’s Tru-Traction. 
The price you'll pay is little more than that of an 
ordinary wheel tractor. But a Cletrac HG costs less to 
own— less to operate. That’s because Tru -Traction 
— power on both tracks at all times— puts an 
end to costly hold-ups in farm work. With Tru- 
Traction you can plow, plant and cultivate on time 
instead of waiting for soil and weather conditions 
to be just right. You can plan your work and work 
your plan—on schedule—12 months in the year. 


Tru-Traction is just one of the exclusive operating 
features that have made Cletrac Model HG-such a 
favored tractor. The choice of three widths—31-inches 
for orchard and narrow rows— 42-inch for regular 
farm use and 68-inch for general use and row crops — 
give you the width that suits your conditions best. A 
line of attached tools—planters, cultivators, weeders, 
mowers, sprayers, etc.—is available for the Cletrac 
HG. Remember — no other tractor can give you Tru- 
Traction. Go to your nearest Cletrac dealer and see 
how Cletrac Tru-Traction Outfit can perform for you. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS HERE AND MAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE CLETRAC HG. 









YOU MAY PASTE THIS COUPON ON A POST CARD. 


AMM 















Plan Your 


The Lenape Orchards, 
at Barto, Penna., use 
this Frick 4 by 4 Ma- 
chine for Holding 10,- 
000 Bushels of Apples 
at a Cost of 10c a 
Bushel. 


OW is the time to arrange for the cold storage, = 
on your farm, in which you can keep fruit and 
bee ucts a whole season for as little as 10 or 12 cents a 
mt bushel. Frick automatic Refrigeration does it most de- 
= pendably and economically. lletin 146-C, just off the 
press, gives full facts and figures: write 

FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penn. 






















ga cueren FUNGICIDE ns 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


An insoluble copper fungicide. A most effer 
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5c a Word—CAS|} 
ADDRESS: AMERIC 


BABY CHICKS 


BEFORE BUYING CHICKS, GET DETAILS FAMOUS 
Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. You get proper size oil or 
electric brooder to use free, at no increased price. Thou- 
sands satisfied customers acclaim U.S.-Approved Big Boy 
Chicks ‘‘America’s Finest.’ Easy payment credit plan 
optional. Write ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES, 300 
Jefferson, Springfield, Illinois. 
HINKLE “STRAIN-BLENDED” CHICKS BETTER 
than hybrid crosses and more dependable. Special heavy 
broiler—lots only $5.50-100. Sexed or unsexed chicks. 
Catalog free. Write to HINKLE’S GREENSBURG 
HATCHERY, Box 56, Greensburg, Indiana. 

DON’T BUY CHICKS FROM PEDDLERS. ORDER 
Davis chicks—save money and be protected. Write for free 
mae. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, 
ni 

DEPENDABLE CHICKS, $3.95 PER HUNDRED UP. 
Twenty breeds. Oldest [llinois-U.S. Approved Hatchery, 
known for fair dealing. CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box 
25, Chestnut, Illinois. 

















BEES 


CHOICE ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES, WRITE FOR 
prices. RAPIDES APIARIES. Winnfield, Louisiana. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 











free catalog. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box 
F341, Princess Anne, Maryland. 

MAKE YOURS A HOME TO BE PROUD OF! SEND 
today for Inter-State’s NEW beautiful, useful, money- 
saving nursery and seed catalog. It’s Free. New Peren- 
nials, roses, shrubs, trees, vines, fruits, seeds, bulbs, e-c. 
Natural colors. First quality guaranteed stock. America’s 
Largest Ditect-Tu-You Nwfseries. IN TER-STATE 
NURSERIES, 29 E. Stteet, Hamburg, Iowa. 


FRUIT TREES GROWN BY VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
growers, offered at lowest prices in thirty years. The 
new improved varieties of apple and peach at common 
variety prices. Write for New Low Price List, offering a 
complete line of fruits and ornamentals. WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES. INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 














CRATH CARPATHIAN HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. 
Seed. Crath Importation. 3-year trees, 3-4 feet. $2.50: 
3—$7,00, 2-3 feet, $2.00 each. W. HALBERT, Oxford, 
‘ew York. 








THORNLESS BOYSENBERRIES. Everbearing raspber- 
ries. Seeds. Fruit trees. Highest quality. Lowest 
prices. 20% discount. Satisfaction guaranteed. 1000 
everbearing strawberries $4.50. SOUTH MICHIGAN 
NURSERY, New Buffalo, Michigan. 

HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS, CRATH’S CARPATHT 

ian. Patent stock hardy forty below. Guod bearers. Ex- 
cellent nuts. Fast growers, Ornamental. Free pamphlet 
SAMUEL GRAHAM, Bostwick Road 3, Ithaca, New York. 








100,000 GUARANTEED TRUE-TO-NAME 2 AND 
3-year-old standard variety cultiyated blueberry plants for 
Spring gardens. We specialize in the best. Sold with 
earth on roots. Satisfaction assured if you buy direct from 
reputable grower. Free colored folder. HOUSTON 
ORCHARDS, Hanover, Massachusetts. 

DELICIOUS,. IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES, GOVERN- 
ment Hybrids, Large as grapes. Two-vear plants, 2 for 
$1.00, 5 for $2.00; bearing three-year, $1.00, 3 for $2.00. 
All prepaid. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York 
CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. LARGE! DELICIOUS! 
Productive! Ornamental! Very profitable! Best varieties! 
Strong plants! Reduced prices. Catalogue. FRANKLIN 
COUNTY NURSERIES. Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


BOYSENBERRY PLANTS 


BOYSENBERRIES OFFER SUBSTANTIAL INCOME. 
Genuine plants reasonably priced for acreages. Catalogue 


Free._BOYSENBERRY SPECIALIST. Lapeer, Michigan. 
CLOVER SEED 














THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—RAPID GROWERS, 
beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large. easily 
cracked. Catalog free. CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 

HALF MILLION FRUIT TREES READY. NOW. NEW 
low prices. Quality stock. Fruit nursefymen since 1866. 
HOOD’S OLD DOMINION NURSERIES, Richmond. 
’ Virginia. 

25,000 NEW, HARDY VARIETIES PEACH AND APPLE 
trees. Catalog free. MARKHAM, Fruit Breeder, Xenia, 
Illinois. 

BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES SPECIAL 
prices all nut trees. VIRGINIA TREE FARMS, Wood- 
lawn, Virginia. 

HARDY NUT TREES—BEST VARIETIES. CATALOG 
on request. JONES NUT TREE NURSERY, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. res 

100 ELBERTA PEACH TREES—2-3 FEET. $6.00, 
ether varieties and grades. CHATTANOOGA NURSER- 
IES, Chattanooga, Tennessee. ‘ 




















ALYCE CLOVER SEED: NEW REMARKABLE COVER 

crop, hay, pasture legume. 3 pounds $1.06 postpaid. Write 

os prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Eustis. 
jorida. 





FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z “‘C’’ FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING 
lime, sulphur, oil, ete. Special E-Z ‘‘C’’ feature provides 
clear view continuously. Protects lungs. See display ad 
Page 26. Write CESCO, 2308 Warren Bivd.. Chicago. 


FARM MACHINERY 


WRITE FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS CAT- 
alog, all makes. Tremendous savings. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. CENTRAL TRACTOR WRECKING COMPANY. 


e. Towa. 
FOR SALE 


Boone, Towa 

ALL OR PART OF TWO STATIONARY SPRAY 
plants, each including piping for 80 acres; complete pack- 
ing equipment for two apple houses; two portable sprayers, 
other apple equipment. Forced to sell due to Armistice 
Day freeze. Write C. E. HITZ, Fortescue, Missouri. 
MYERS ORCHARD SPRAYER—200-GALLON TANK. 
Used only three days. $110.00. S. R. HUTCHESON, Oak 
Hill, Kansas. 

THREE HUNDRED GALLON HARDIE EIGHT HORSE- 
power Mogul sprayer, fine condition. Write EARL KIL- 
LARNEY, Atchison, Kansas. 

ALBANY COUNTY FRUIT FARM, 2000 TREES. FULLY 
equipped. RUTH THOMPSON, Slingerlands, New York. 
BELLEMEADE FRUIT FARM. GOOD SOIL, LOCA- 
tion, varieties. GEORGE COCHRAN, Gardners, Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. 


GROWERS' SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GROWER! FRUIT TREES! 
Spray materials! Fertilizers! New and _ reconditioned 









































Sprayers, Elgetol and other supplies. SHO-OFF 
ORCHARDS PRODUCTS COMPANY, 107 N. Washing- 
ton St., Peoria, Mlinois. 

MALE HELP WANTED 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big money 


every day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNESS CO., Dept. 465, Freeport. Illinois. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN TO WORK ON NEW 
fruit farm. Must know apples, grapes and brambles. Handy 
with farm machinery. Start late March. Write stating 
qualifications and wages expected. BOX 282, Skaneateles, 


New Yo 

MISCELLANEOUS 
EVENTUALLY YOU'LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscribing 
to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 














FOR SALE! RED LAKE CURRANT BUSHES. CON- 
WAY BROS... Marlboro. New York. 





. ORCHARD SUPPLIES 
WE CAN FURNISH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN 
growing. harvesting and packing your fruit. We handle 
only high quality reliable merchandise. Send us your 
inquiry and make us prove it TYSON ORCIARY 
SERVICE Edwin C. Tyson. Flova Dale Pennsvivania 








Dog Lore” 


Irs Dog Show time! Westminster. ae. 
fate 1941 ig 


past history. Breeders and 

of whom are commercial growers are 
training and campaigning their stellar 
terial for the great 4000-entry Morris Nae 

How about you? Have youa blue-ribbon 
winner? Are you planning to buy ? 
Surely for replacement value alone pine, 
appreciate the merit of a pedigreed dig.” 

Check up on your dogs. Have they 
proper pedigree? Do they conform to their 
particular standard? How is their gait? 
Are they sound in bone and of good sub. 
stance? 

If they are, have the fun of showing them 
Start by spending a few minutes each day 
teaching your dog show stance, head vena 
high, legs apart, attitude challenging, ex. 
pression eager, attefitive. 

Train him until he stands a picture of 
perfection, a living statue of show-stopping 

auty. Keep him exercised daily, Tip-toe 
trot him where there is gravel to keep 
posterns high and tighten his toes. Groom 
him daily for a perfect coat. 

Then take him off to the show and enjoy 
the exciting competitive spirit, the richly 
informative contacts in any Dog Show. Let 
us help you. Send us your questions or 
showing, breeding, and raising dogs. 





SHOW DOGS 


CAIRN TERRIERS, SIRE AND DAM BLUE RIBBON 
winners! Sire—4 points at Cleveland. 1910. Same strain 
as Duke of Windsor’s cairn terriers. Male or female. 
All ages and colors. $60. JEANCAIRNIA KENNELS, 
2673 E. 127 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS. ELEVEN-MONTH-OLD 
male and female puppies. Champicn sire and dam, best 
of winners, Westminster, 1940. Puppies, blue ribbon win. 
ners, Westminster, 1941. Perfect guardians, prot 
companions. Protect your home and family with one of 
these super-bred dogs. JULIUS KRAFT, 11802 Wood- 
land Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
KEESHONDEN-—RARE DUTCH BARGE DOGS. IDEAL 
around the country for protection and cumpanionship. -Grand 
with children. Male or female, finest bloodlines. All 
$50 and up. Holdevore Kennels, 2673 BE. 127 &., 














PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 

Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 
INVENTORS: TAKE FIRST STEP TOWARY PR‘ 
tecting your invention—without obligation. Write for 
Free ‘Record of Invention’’ form. We also send Free 
—48-Page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for the In entor’’—telling 
importance of prompt action, confidential search service: 
how to sell and market inventions; details of convenient 
payment pian. Send for free ‘‘Paten* Guide™’ and ‘‘Record 
of Invention’ form today. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1C95 Adams Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 7 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—-NEW, USEFUL IDEAS OFTEN 
very valuable. Two books—free—tell how to apply for 
patent protection—-give six basic ways to sell your in- 
vention. Experienced patent counselors. Fees reasonable, 
deferred payments. Write today. VICTOR J. EVANS 

& CO., Victor Building. Washington. D.C. 


INVENTORS—DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS—SECURE 
patent protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet. 
*“*How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMORROW AND BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 190-B Barrister Building, 
Washington. D. C. 














PICKING BAGS 


FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER FRUIT SAFE- 
ly. economically and quickly, write us for infor™a*ion 
regarding our Peach and Apple Picking Bags TOWN- 
SEND COMPANY. Lake Wales, Florida. 





ages. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SILK HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 5 PAIRS $1.00 (TRIAL 
25ce). Three exquisite fulfashioned $1.25. DIREX, 
AF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STARTLING NEW STRAWBERRY—MAJESTIC, PAT- 
ented October 24, 1939. Has been thoroughly tested four 
years by experiment stations, nurseries and numerous 
growets in eight states: Tests proved extraordinary yield. 
size, flavor and shipping quality. Free from leaf spot and 
other diseases. Plants inspected. Plants priced on te 
quest. E. L. RUSSELL, Jonesville, Virginia. 

















BLAKEMORE, DUNLAP. KLONDYKE, AROMA. DOR- 
sett Strawberries: 500, $1.25: 1.000. $2.25: Fairfax, 
Premier. Catskill: 500, $1.50; 1900 $2.50. em r- 
bearing: 100, 90c; 500, $2.75. SHELBY PLANT FARMS, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

SPECIAL! 200 YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE OR 
Dunlap orante — one M ag neat ae 
Calendar Catalog quoting sensational low p - 
berries and vineberries. WALLER BROS., Judsonia. 
Arkansas. snot 
GEM EVERBEARING,. 200 POSTPAID. $1.00. ¢ 
sand express, $3.00. Giant Vic'oria Rhubarb, 25 post- 
paid, $1.00. Fresh dug. prompt shipment. WRIGHT 
NURSERY, Hamburg. Iowa. 

WAYZATA re sra.veeee om. 
iginator’s true-to-name certified plants. , 
per limited. Prices on request. FRED BRADEN. 
Wayzata. Minnesota. 














WAYZATA STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 1000—$14 00: ie : 


100, $1.75. Write for prices on larger lo‘s. PINECR! 


GARDENS, Champlin. Minnesota. 





POSITION WANTED 


ORCHARD MANAGER. AGRICULTURAL GRADU ‘TE 
16 years’ experience desires position. Middlewest or East. 
Address BOX 341, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 
Ontario S*t.. Cleveland. Ohio. 


Pees POULTRY 


READ NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN—ALTHOUGH 
local in name, New England Poultryman is read nationally 
by leading poultry growers beeause of the high character 
of its cditorial content and its carefully censored adver- 
tising. 1 year $1.00, 3 vears $200. 5 menths trial 
subecrin‘ion 25e. NEW ENGUAND POULTRYMAN, 4 F 
Park S reet. Beston, Massachusetts 














YELLOW RESISTANT BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY 
plants: 1.000. $1.75: 100,000 lots $160 per thousa: 
C. H. ROCHELLE. Kenton. Tennessee. 7 
ONE MILLION YELLOW-FREE BLAKEMORE STRAW- 
l-rrv Plants. $2.00 ner 1000. other vsrict‘es. CHATTA- 
NOGGA NURSERIES. Chattanooga. Tennessee. ¥ ih 
MILLIONS CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE BLAEE 
more strawberry plants. Write for prices. 
McUMBER,. Greenfield, Tennessee. 


TREE BANDS 


CHEMICALLY TREATED TREE BANDS. 
fer prices and samples. M. A. KOEULER_ Barry. Mlinols. 


USED SPRAYERS 


























PRINTING 





NURSERY STOCK 


SAVE MONEY ON STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Guaran- 
teed stock $2.75 per thousand and up. Complete selection 
fruit plants, fruit trees, roses. New Wayzata everbearing, 
Catskill strawberries; new raspberries, Bristvl, Sodus, 
Taylor, Indian Summer; new cultivated blueberries; Boysen- 
berries; Red MacDonald rhubarb; Hardee peaches. 52 
years in business. Discounts for early orders. Write for 
big FREE catalog now! 0. A. D. BALDWIN NURSERY, 
Box 50, Bridgman. Michigan. 

FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, ORNAMENTALS. 
Complete line of fruit and nut trees; blueberry, Boysen- 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, grape. asparagus plants; 
flowering shrubs, shade trees, and evergreens. One of 
America’s leading nurseries selling direct with 75 years’ 
production experierce guarantees satisfaction. Send for 
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250 8%xll LETTERHEADS, 250 6% ENVELOPES 
printed 4 lines and sent prepaid $1.85. Business cards 
100—35c; 500—$1.00. Name, address, gummed stickers, 
500—25¢. SEEJAY SERVICE, 2459 Station St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1000 BUSINESS CARDS, $2.50. LETTERHEADS, EN- 
velopes. JOHN RATKINS, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


PERKINS HARDY GOOSEBERRIES, 
inches long, small -rooted divisions, 25 for $3.75. Large 
divisions 3 for $1.50. Fresh dug plants only. Place 
orders before April 1. For permits fm restricted areas, 
please include location of land. Cash with order. 











FRUIT 1% 








PERKINS BROS., Route 6, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





- . a rd a - cD 
USED BEAN, HARDIE, MYERS AND FRIEN 
sprayers, engine driven and vower take-off models, —< 
right, KENNEY MACHINERY COMPANY, 301 
Maryland St.. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


a] * “i oN 
CERTIFIED. FROST-PROOF CABBAGE AND ONI 
- . Cabbage. All Varieties. Parcel Por Ereese. 
3 es 5 . .75; Express 900. 
> Age : 500. $1.00; 1.000, $1.75 a wea. 50 
60c; 1,000, 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog 
free. UNION PLANT COMPANY, Texarkana, Arkansas. 











WANTED a 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARD MAN. _ Real proposition 

for party who can qualify. Married man preferred. Some 

general farming. KE. M. WICKENS, Lorain. Ohio. 
MARCH, 194! 





WRITE 


$1.00; Express collect, 6,000, $2.00. Prompt 
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By HANDY ANDY 
DEEP WELL SYSTEM ° 


The Decatur Pump Company announces 
the Burks Educer Water Systems for deep 
wells that lift water 210 feet. Two types of 

ps are available in the Burks Systems, 
the super turbine and the vertical centri- 
fugal. With no moving parts below ground 
and only one above ground, trouble-free 
performance is assured. No vibration takes 
place, say the manufacturers, due to the 
stainless steel shaft being direct connected 
and not flexible coupled. Other features of 


© DEEP WELL SYSTEM 
© SPRAY GUN 
© CAVITY FILLER 










































the system include automatic air volume 
control which introduces air directly to the 
tank and not through the pump, and Wag- 
ner motors with built-in overload protec- 
tion and no radio interference. The im- 


peller and volute are made of bronze and 
fully enclosed. 


SPRAY GUN ° 


An orchard spray gun that permits the 
operator to deliver as much spray liquid 
through the one nozzle as ordinarily can be 
put through an 8, 10, 12 or 14 multiple- 
nozzle head has been developed by The 
Hardie Manufacturing Company. This 
Hardie No. 202 spray gun, illustrated 
above, gives the same breakup of the liquid 
accomplished by the familiar smaller heads 

with far greater volume when desired. 
It is said to be easier to handle than 
multiple-nozzle guns and much more accu- 
fate and economical in application, since 
the spray solution can be applied quicker 
and the user is able to direct the spray with 
precision and obtain a complete penetrating 
Coverage. The gun is recommended for use 
only with pumps of 20-gallon capacity or 


_ greater. 
_ . Hardie has also redesigned the Hardie 


> 1941 
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Misto multiple-nozzle gun so that nozzles 
may be added to or removed from the mani- 
fold as desired. Thus a 4-head Misto can 
be reduced to 2 heads, or increased to 8, 
10, 12, or 14 as desired merely by detaching 
or attaching the extra nozzles. 





PLOWING AND CULTIVATING PRACTICE 
AND SCIENCE is the title of a new booklet 





just issued by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company. While prepared pri-- 
marily for the general farmer, much of the 
information in the booklet will prove of 
real interest and value to the fruit grower, 
particularly the grower of small fruits. 
The many drawings which accompany the 
text clearly illustrate the action of various 
tools under the surface of the soil. 


CAVITY FILLER ° 


A tree cavity filler that can also be used 
as a tree wound dressing has been intro- 
duced by the Bartlett Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It is known as “Barmanco.” As a 
cavity filler it is combined with sand, Port- 
land cement and water. In its original form 
it serves as a tree paint. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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ATKINS PRUNING 

SAW CATALOG 
Your tool needs are well 
cared for from the Atkins 
complete line of pruning 
‘saws and shears. Send 
for catalog. 








PRUNING SHEARS 
BREADY Junior Tractor 


CULTIVATOR and LAWNMOWER 
fF This Sturdy 


Junior Model is 
ideal for the 
professional 
truck gardener, 
nurseryman 
rower of smal 
ruits or the 
suburbanite 
_ with a few acres 
““ of garden and 
lawn. 
This tractor can be equipped with either six-’ 
shovel steel cultivator or a.two gang disc con- 
sisting of three 12-inch and one 11-inch disc on 
each side. Both the cultivator and the discs are 
adjustable and reversible to suit your needs. 
An important feature of this tractor is the 
lawnmower attachment. We can equip this 
tractor with either push or pull type lawn- 
mower or a power driven lawnmower. 
You will be surprised at the simplicity, ease 
of operation and low cost. 
Write for descriptive literature on 
this handy tool. 


BREADY TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT CO. 
201 Aurera Rd. Seiten, Ohio 























UNITED’S B. B. (BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD INSULATION 









Assures maximum insula- 
tion efficiency at mini- 
mum cost. Moisture- 
resistant, compact, light 
weight, sanitary, struc- 
turally strong, flexible. 


Write for particulars. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 
WEST KEARNY, N. J. 


Literature 
on request 





Bartlett Tools Prune Easier 






This Drop Forged Tool Steel nine inch Hand Pruner has 

a erucible steel blade and hardened hook. Unsurpassed. 

Special price $3.25 prepaid. Ask for catalog showing a 

complete line of pruning tools, shears, saws, scrapers, etc. 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 

3044 E. Grand Bivd. - Detroit, Mich. 
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MARKETING @ 















HERE'S A DANDY" 
SELLING STUNT 


By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


Customers at the roadside market of 
J. Andrew Cohill, whose 500-acre orchard 
lies neatly arranged on one of the Allegheny 
foothills overlooking the town of Hancock, 
Md., are pleasantly surprised the first time 
they stop. 

For before they can say Jack Robinson 
they are given a generous cupful of “Andy’s 
Dandy apple juice” which is made at the 
orchard. And if they want more they are 
told to help themselves. 

This is the way Mr. Cohill, better known 
as Andy, lures his customers into his market 
and once there whets their appetite so they 
will be sure to buy his products. 

It is clever selling at its best and as a 
result Andy does a fine business. 

When the customer buys Andy’s apple 
juice, he finds he can get it in either six- 
ounce jitney cans, 20-ounce cans, or gallon 
jugs. Prices are reasonable, and if sales 
are made in large amounts, discounts are 
offered. 

For instance, the jitney can sells for a 
nickel a can or six cans for a quarter. The 
20-ounce can is sold for a dime or three for 
a quarter. The gallon jugs go for 35 cents 
and a dime is refunded if the jug is re- 
turned. According to Andy, jugs have been 
brought back from points-as far away as 
Chicago and St. Louis, indicating how 
widely known and popular his stand is. 

Three-fourths of the trade at the market, 
which is located on Route 40 in the valley 
below the orchard, is transient, as Highway 
40 is a main route east and west and heavily 
travelled by tourists. Regular customers 
from Hancock and vicinity are few, so Andy 
does not solicit their trade by advertising 
in local newspapers. 

He does advertise, however, by means 
of signs along the roadway on both sides 
of the market. On the west side at suitable 
intervals he has placed three round metal 
signs and one wooden sign about 10 by 15 
feet in size. On the east side he has erected 
three more round metal signs and two 
wooden signs. Typical slogan painted on 
one of the signs is, “ANDY’S APPLES R 
DANDY.” 

Andv’s roadside market is part of his 
huge 50.000-bushel cold storage, so he has 
no difficulty in keeping a plentiful supply 
of apples available at all times. About 1500 
bushels of 2%4-inch and up Delicious, Stay- 
man, Grimes, York, Jonathan, Winesap 
and Rome of U.S. No. 1 grade are sold at 
the store every year. Andy says the tvpe 
of package is important and he has tried 
out many different tynes in his search for 
the one package which would give best 
sales. Right now he likes the bushel basket 
and box for large amounts and the eicht 
and five-pound mesh bags for smaller 
amounts. He has two or three other types 
of packages but he says they aren’t very 
popular. 

Standard prices for apples sold by the 
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bushel are $1.50 for Delicious and any- 
where from $1 to $1.25 for the other varie- 
ties. In the eight-pound mesh bags Andy 
sells-the Stayman and Grimes for a quarter. 
In the five-pound mesh bags he sells the De- 
licious for a quarter. He finds his market 
is willing to pay more for Delicious than 
for other varieties. 

The 7000 bushels of peaches Andy sells 
at his market are packed in four-quart 
baskets which sell for 20 cents a basket or, 
if too large for the basket, they are packed 
in half bushels which are priced at from 
50 to 85 cents. 

Other products sold at the market are 
apple butter, home-made fudge, honey, ap- 
ple jelly and apple jelly flavored with mint 
which is a tasty preserve made by Mrs. 
Cohill. 

By far the most outstanding feature of 
the roadside market is the clever way in 
which Andy merchandises his products. 
He thoroughly believes a good product is 
its own best advertisement and besides giv- 
ing away apple juice Andy gives apples as 
samples to his customers. 

Andy believes that the roadside market 
should be open the year around and scowls 
heavily when he hears of growers who are 
open until along about April 15 and then 
close up tivhtly until the summer season. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Left—This is one of the signs which ; 

motorists on U. S. Route 40 that pees 
approaching the roadside market of J, Ap. 
drew Cohill of Hancock, Md. Mr. Cohill has 
erected three of these signs plus several 
wooden ones on either side of his market, 


Below—Bushel baskets and boxes and mesh 
bags are the types of packages Andy likes 
best. In this picture Frank Oden, packing 
house manager, shows Morgan Cohill, orchard 
manager and son of Andy Cohill, a can of 
the apple juice which is made at the orchard, 





These men, he asserts, aren’t building up 
regular customers and what’s more aren't 
teaching the consumer the habit of trading 
at roadside markets every day of the year. 
This is an obstacle roadside stores must 
overcome, Andy believes, if they are ever 
to build up the large number of customers 
which city stores have. 

Andy is a firm believer in slogans and 
combines the word “dandy” with his name 
to produce catchy phrases. But he won't 
say his roadside market is dandy—he merely 
says it is a good store. He's being modest, 
for it is better than a good market; it is a 
dandy market, as dandy as the excellent 
apples and peaches Andy grows. 





PAD AND PENCIL BUILD 
BUSINESS 


Smart roadside market operators have 
found that it isn’t hard to get customers to 
write their name and address on a pad 0 
paper located at an easily accessible spot m 
the market. Thus. they sav, it is possible to 
build up an excellent mailing list of poten- 
tial customers to whom advertising litera- 
ture can be sent. 

MARCH, {941 
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Goodrich Brings You “The Best Tires On Earth” 
...- Greater Traction for Greater Savings! 


@ As a tractor owner, you know 
what traction means in dollars 


" andcents. Get more traction than 


you've been getting and you’re 
money ahead in fuel saved, in 
time saved, in extra work ac- 
complished. 


So we say ... select your next 
tractor tires with traction in mind 
and Goodrich Hi-Cleat Silver- 
towns will be your choice. We 
sincerely believe this, because 
you can see for yourself the ad- 
vantages that make for real super 
traction in this new tire. 


Tread shoulders, for example, 


~ Goodrich ie 


:  ® Silvertowns 


are heavier and higher to reduce 
wasteful slippage. Giant over- 
size cleats working together in 
pairs, instead of singly, give you 
deeper bite, double grip. The 
tread bites in clean—and comes 
out clean... because it has no 
mud-catcher pockets. Because 
the tread is flexible the cleats 
spring the dirt free as they pull 
out of the ground. These cleats 
are so heavily reinforced they 
are guaranteed not to loosen or 
pull off! 


Then consider wear and 





ber made Sun-Resisting by means 
of Duramin, the miracle discovery 
of B. F.Goodrich chemists which 
adds life and strength to tires. 
Here’s real protection against 
sunlight, weather, barnyard acids. 


Before you specify tires for a 
new tractor, before you order 
them for your present tractor 
. . . takea look at Goodrich, “‘the 
best tires on earth.” Tops for 
traction, first for long life, they 
are No. 1 values of the Goodrich 
Jubilee, celebrating 70 years of 





see how B. F. Goodrich 
leads again...with rub- 







being first in rubber. 
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No protection pays bigger dividends to 
growers than a comprehensive spraying 
program in which tested, proven insec- 
ticides are used. 


And Dow—producers of insecticides for 
every purpose—is the logical source of 
supply for these materials. For years its 
DA vormant Sprays and “MIKE” Sul- 
fur have been successfully used by pro- 
gressive orchardists across the country. 
The D* vormant Sprays are more 
effective and will protect the crop against 
a greater variety of insects than any 
other dormant spray on the market. 
They are easy and economical to use. 
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THERE IS A DOW INSECTICIDE FOR EVERY P 
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“MiKe” Sulfur is non-caustic—more than 
95% active sulfur and is 15 times finer 
than ordinary 325 mesh. “MIKE” Sulfur 
goes into water suspension immediately, 
stays free-flowing indefinitely and does 
not deteriorate with age. 


Follow the practice of successful orchard- 
ists. Spray with proven insecticides for 
protection against crop infestation and 
consequent loss of income—it pays! 
Write for more complete information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: New York City, St. Louis, Chicago 


/DORMANT 


SPRAYS 
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